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BULLDOG 








cost of fifty cents.” 


Heats Home 
¥25‘a Week, 


“IT can run my Bulldog furnace for fourteen days in normal weather conditions on the actual 
So writes F. R. Redetzke, of Cleveland, North Dakota, and he adds: 
“Hard to believe is it? That’s what some of my neighbors thought until I showed them! We have an unlimited 
amount of grain screenings in this country. That’s the fuel I am using.” 

That’s what the Bulldog does with about the lowest grade fuel you can think of! Here's what it does with coal: 
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“Does the Work of 3 Stoves”’ 


“This is my third winter with the Bull- 
dog. It does the work of 3 coal stoves 
that I used, which only warmed up part 
of the house and not very well at that. 
My Bulldog not only does that, but 3 
rooms upstairs, with great satisfaction. 
My house is located ina very cold place. 
with no protection at all, It is the easi- 


Heats 8 Rooms Instead of One 


“‘My 8 room house has 7 windows on the 
northwest side downstairs, so it takes SOME 
heat. The Bulldog doesn’t burn very much 
more coal than my old stove used to, and it 
heats the whole house, where my stove 
would heat only the one room it was in.”"— 
E. H. Marzoli, 72 South St., Milford, N. H. 


After 6 Years—‘ ‘Heats as Good as Ever’ 
“Our furnace has been in use 6 years and 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half 


“T had a hot air furnace in our 7-room house 
before I got the Bulldog and our house was 
always cold. With the Bulldog it only takes half 
as much coal and we had weather below zero, 
and the house was nice and warm in the morn- 
ing when we got up. We never have the draft 
on more than half an hour at atime, and it has 
the place red hot, It is easy to regulate and 
keeps the fire all day in mild weather.”—Jess T, 





Bulldog Furnace Co., 


19th and California Ave., Dept. C-250 Chicago 
Without obligating me, please send me your free catalog and 


special offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 


Have youa basement? Yes 1 


Street Addvess ...........<<------- 
Ree en eae ae eee 


REARS TERE TOE . State 


t furnace to handle I have yet seen.” reat ood as ever.’”’—Artbur Cloepfil, 
.C.Diplock, 105 Elm St.,Camden,Me. _B. F. D. No. 1, Rockpor . 


No Money 


Small Monthly Payments—Installed Almost as Easily as a Cook Stove! 


The Bulldog is sent to you for inspection. Then, if 
satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
our remarkably low price. 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstall a Bull 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected — 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! In 
fact you can install the Bulldog just about as easily as 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


See eB eeteeseesteeanue 


Write today. Don’t miss 


Conrad, 1211 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa. 


Down? 


0. 1, Rockport, Mo. 





a kitchen cook stove! Don’t put up with the old fashe 
ioned stove heat or some outworn furnace—when you 
can so easily get the greatest advance in scientific 
heating at an astonishingly low price. The Bulldog 
burns almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap 
screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night. We have 
factory connections in both east and west and ship 
from the nearest point. 


* Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 25% of your fuel bill. Exclu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct rays of the fire. 
Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables 
you to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is 
sent for free inspection—then small monthly payments at aD 
amazingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


Bulldog Furnace Co., 19th St. and California Ave. 
Babson ah ote rag Dept. C-250 Chicago, Ill. 
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“QUR FIRST CARE IS 
THAT ITS PAGES BE 


honest and pure 


and full of sunshine and hope; that it may 
ever help and never harm those who read tt; 
and be a source of information, profit, 
comfort and encouragement to all.” 


THESE WORDS express the code of The Farm 
Jornal. It is a rule which we put into practice 
from cover to cover—advertising pages as well 
as editorial pages. As a matter of fact, The Farm 
Journal guarantees all advertisements which it 
prints. You can read them with the absolute 
confidence that they speak truth. 

Reputable advertisements have helped raise 
ihe living standards of America. By announcing 
new foods with new recipes for preparing them, 
they have added variety and healthfulness to the 
family table. By bringing news of the latest 
household appliances, they have saved the house- 


wife hours of back-breaking drudgery. By fixing 


* 


* 


in mind the names of the most dependable auto- 
mobiles, the best brands of clothes, shoes, house- 
furnishings, they have served as an accurate buy- 
ing guide for the American public. 

Advertisements are the show-windows of 
the nation. You see products which have been 
found worthy by thousands of other users. 
For advertisers cannot continue to advertise 
inferior goods year after year. They need 
customers who come back a second time, and 
advertising space costs too much to be wasted 
selling “nubbins.” 

You will profit by reading the advertisements 


in The Farm Journal. 


P. E. WARD, Publisher 


NATIONAL 


rue Farm Journal 


Your guide to good buying 
c c - c 
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Subbed into solitaire 


Here is a man of charm and distinction 


d play 3s it like i 


who loves bridge 


master. Yet were you to follow m to 
Palm Beach in the winter or to New- 
port in the summer, you would usually 
find him playing solitaire certainly 


not from choice — but a tually snubbed 





of his own set. He is 
And he 


into it by those 
the fourth nobody wants. 
doesn’t know why. 

If you have ever met a person with 
a real case of halitosis (bad breath) you 


] 


can readily understand what a barrier 


to social business saccess it would 





GREAT! 





That’s what men say about 
Listerine Shaving Cream, 
so soothing, so refreshing. 





The Farm Jourg 


be. Imagine yourself in such a pre 
dicament. 

As a matter of fact, the probabilitie, 
are that you do have halitosis frequengly 
lew escape it for the reason that ever 
day, in normal mouths, odor-producing 
conditions (many of germ origin) de. 
velop. So, thousands have halitosis and 
are unable to detect it. 

Since the risk is great and detection 
difficult, the wise thing to do is to def- 
nitely put your breath beyond suspicion 
by the daily use of full strength Listerine 
as a mouth wash and gargle. It both 
prevents halitosis and ends it, should 
it get the upper hand. 

While safe and pleasant in action, 
full strength Listerine is a powerful 
germicide which kills even the stubbom 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus) germ in 
15 seconds. Naturally, it destroys lesser 
germs in the mouth. Furthermore, it's 
an active deodorant which overcomes 
odors of all kinds, 

No fastidious person will omit the 
use 0 y. Lambert Phar. 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


f Listerine daily. 
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MODERN 
HOMES 


\\ wen _- 


MENTIONED last 
month that I wanted 
to offer some special 
prizes to readers who 

live in Modern Homes—that is, 

farm homes that have all the 
nine essentials for modern comfort, con- 
venience and health. 

Well, here is the way we will make the 
offer: If your home has all the nine essen- 
tials, write us a short essay, not more than 
200 words, on the subject “‘Why We Made 
Our Home Modern,” and send this in 
with a photograph showing the house. 

I will award 13 prizes—$25, $15, $10, 
and ten prizes of $5 each—for the best 
essays and photographs received by me 
during the month of August. Very likely 
I will repeat the offer in September, too, 
but maybe you had better not count on 
that. 

The awards will be partly on the quality 
of the photograph, remember, so send a 
good clear picture, not smaller than 314 x 
44. .Post-card size, 314 x 5!5, or larger, 
would be still better. 

_ The nine essential pieces of equipment, 

mM case you have forgotten, are 


Running Water 

A Modern Bathroom 
Electric or Gas Lighting 
Screens 

Refrigeration 

Effective Sewage Disposal 
Tele phone 

Heat in All Rooms 

Power for Heavy Work 


This offer is for farm homes, of course— 
y which I mean homes where the family 
obtains its chief income from actual farm- 
ing. The place may be owned or rented, 
either one. 

Finally, don’t forget, your essayette and 
photograph must be on my desk by Satur- 
a August 31. Mail in plenty of time, 
80 that post-office delays won’t matter. 


c/| 
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NE of the reasons I sometimes wish 

The Farm Journal were a weekly, 
is so that we could use more of John 
Kabel’s beautiful cover picture photo- 
graphs. 

This month’s cover is one of these—a 
view of Mt. Rainier, with its snow mantle. 
I know you will admire it as we do. 

We have on hand four or five other 
Kabel photographs waiting to be used, 
every one of them a gem, and as I say, my 
only regret is that we can’t print them 
faster. 


~~ ‘9 
«é é 


OU can always tell the date of expira- 

tion of your subscription by looking at 
the label on the front cover (or the wrap- 
per, if your copy comes wrapped sep- 
arately). 

The letter ‘‘M”’ stands for March, “‘U”’ 
for June, ‘‘S’’ for September and ‘“D” for 
December. ‘‘D34’’ would mean your sub- 
scription expires with December, 1934. 
You see? Really nothing complicated 
about it. 


OY, if you want to make a hit with the 
other sex, it seems you have to have 
red hair, somewhat curly, and “‘rebellious,”’ 
whatever that means. 
How do I know? 
say so. 

One of my editorial jobs is to read 
carefully a good many stories, short 
and long, and glance through a good 
many more. You would be astonished 
if I told you how big a proportion of the 
stories by feminine authors give the hero 
red hair. 

The conclusion I reach is that the 
romantic sex sees something in a carrot- 
top that I can’t. Indeed, I confess that 
the redheads are getting a little on my 
nerves. And if a lady writer with a story 
featuring a hero with green or blue hair 
would get in touch with this magazine, 
she might learn of something to her ad- 
vantage. 


The story-writers 


z 2 


NE of the things you must be sure to 

read in this issue is ‘“‘Willie and His 
Ma” by Steve King, on page 17. Of 
course it is exaggerated, but really, the 
stories we hear of the actual behavior of 
city people in the country are almost as 
bad as this imaginary one. 


The Editor. 








Our Editorial Plan We Publish The Farm Journal for 


Our Folks. Our Folks, now num- 
all those into whose homes the 
ver, mother, son, daughter—all the members of 
ers on farms and in villages throughout the land. 
8 pages be honest and pure, and full of sun- 
that it may ever help and never harm those who 
vurce of information, profit, comfort and encour- 


bering more than six million, are 
Magazine goes—fat} . 
the household, dws 
iret care is that it 
thine and hope ; ‘teat | 
tead it; and be a x 
*vement to a)). 
‘The Farm Jou 
Wars for fifty conts 
ers in Philadelphia f 








rnal is 4 years for $1.00; tonew subscribers ontrial.two Grant Bldg., 
and one year for twenty-five cents ; to subscrib- 
anada and foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by 


P. E. WARD, President 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 


247 Park Ave., New York; General Motors 


Bidg., Detroit; Tribune Tower, Chicago; 


Atlanta; Henry 


Lincoln Bidg., Los Angeles 





Bidg., 
Seattle; Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco; 


We believe that all the advertisements in this ° 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our faith by Fair Play 
works, we will make good to actua! subscribers any loss sustained by 
trusting advertisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we 
can not guarantee a pig’s tail to cur! in any particular direction, so 
we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts 
This offer holds good one month after the transaction causing the 
complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you would be written to, jn the 
spirit of fair play. Always say, “Il saw your advertisement fn The 
Farm Journal."’ This will secure prompt attention to your order. 
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The Farm Journal 


© /OPICS in Season 


that point the way to bigger More Room for Some beekeepers, by 


HAVE never found straw or 
( litter very satisfactory for mulch- : the Bees failure to provide ample 
_ ing strawberries—I get much profits from your farm super room, force the 
( ’ better results by using oats,” ; bees to loaf, or to swarm. Remember that 
writes F. R. C., Ohio. ‘‘Along when the honey flow is rapid it is yery 
in August, when the berry season is done, I stir the soil lightly important to provide additional room for storage of honey in 
hetween the rows, and sow oats over the entire patch. By the order to avoid danger of swarming and also in order to have the 
time the oats reaches a height of six or eight inches, the early maximum returns from every hive. The storing of surplus 
frost flattens it down, and under this protection my strawberries should continue without interruption as long as the honey flow 
go into winter quarters. The covering is light, yet ample enough lasts, but toward the end add supers cautiously. The last one 
to prevent hard freezing. Spring finds the mulch packed down should be added on top instead of next to the brood nest. 
into a smooth, even coat, and the plants come through it in Toward the end of the flow, unfinished sections can be concen- 


fine condition.” 


trated on colonies which work best in the section, while other 
colonies can be given supers of full-depth combs, or partly-filled 


Cleaning the File When cutting edge of file is worn off, throw food chambers, in which to store the remainder of the crop. 


the file away, or put it 
to some other use than fi ¢ 
new one. But a dirty file—that’s another 


matter, Jesse Kenyon writes from Cali- 
fornia. He says: ‘Get a small piece of 
aluminum a couple of inches wide at the 
base. Draw this firmly toward you along 


the grooves of the file. Tiny notches will be 


cut into the aluminum, and the grooves of 
the file will be thoroughly cleaned of the 
waste material filling them. This little 


trick has rescued many a dirty file of mine 
from the discard.” 


Alfalfa on “You may take a notion to 
Stubble make the late-summer seeding 

of alfalfa right on the unplowed 
stubble following grain harvest, in which 
case there is danger that the volunteer 
growth of grain ensuing will become so 
dense as to smother the more-tender legume,” 
an Iowa reader writes. ‘“‘If the alfalfa must 
be sown without plowing, first disk the 
stubble and then wait until the volunteer 
small grain is up nicely. Then disk the field 
again to kill this crop, after which the 
alfalfa can be sown with comparative 
safety—that is, if the season is not getting 
too late. In most places, August is the 
deadline for what is commonly called the 
‘fall seeding.’ ”’ 


A Motor Trip, Now that the rush of 
Maybe harvesting is over, how 

about a short vacation 
trip? The Editor will be glad to advise 
about the best motor routes in states you 
want to visit. Any questions? 


Save Money Dairy feeds can usually be 
on Feeds bought to good advantage in 

August and September. It is 
during these months that mill feeds have a 
tendency to reach the low points of the 
year. Watch the prices this year and see 
whether you can save any money. 


Better Mixing The wide use of high- 

analysis fertilizers makes 
more important than ever the matter of 
mixing. Just throwing the elements to- 
gether won’t do. <A thorough, honest-to- 
goodness job is absolutely essential. And 
there must be no lumps. If there are lumps, 
there will be trouble. This is not an argu- 
ment against high-analysis goods. It is a 
word of caution to the man who has never 
mixed them. Only the very best job of 
home mixing will do. If you are not able to 
do that sort of a job, better let the fertilizer 
manufacturer do it and pay him for it 




















Cutting silage at Beltsvil's far» 


Tramping Silage does not Pay 


OMEBODY quick at figures and with nothing else to do might work 
out for us just how much energy has been wasted in tramping silage 
since the first silo was built in 1873. That is to say, it has taken 56 
years to find out that tramping isn’t essential to good silage. 

In the fall of 1926, four silos at the U. S. Dairy Bureau farm (Beltsville, Md.) 
were filled with corn without tramping—only enough distributing to keep 
the coarse parts of the silage from piling up in the center. The silage kept 
just as well as tramped silage in previous years. The silos were filled without 
tramping again in 1927, with good results. 

Two silos at Pennsylvania State College (250 tons each) were filled last year 
without tramping; silage was just as good as tramped silage in previous years. 

That tramped silage may not be so good as untramped silage is the sugges 
tion of E. J. Delwiche, superintendent of the Ashland and Sturgeon Bay branch 
stations in Wisconsin. He says: 

Since tramping is generally uneven and results in many pockets, there 
is less mold in the untramped silage. The ideal arrangement when 
the silo is filled without tramping would be to have the distributor 
fixed so that a man could control it without walking on the corn. 
Such a plan would completely eliminate air pockets resulting from 
tramping. To seal the top of the silage, the last few feet should al- 
ways be carefully leveled and tramped, when tramping is not done. 


HE question of speed of silage-cutters for silos of different height is another 


important matter. Tests made at the Fort Hays Station in Kansas showe 

that 450 to 550 revolutions per minute, if maintained, was speed enough for 
any flywheel type of cutter elevating into a 50-foot silo. For speeds greater 
than these, excessive power was lost in overcoming air friction. 

Sharpness of knives was next in importance to speed in the 
It was found that the energy for cutting kafir silage into quarter-inch lengths 
increased approximately 1 per cent for each ton load passing through the 
machine. This gave an increase in power consumption of 35 to 60 per cent 
for dull knives over sharp ones, depending upon the material cut. Knives 
should be changed at least every half-day to insure efficient operation. 


Kansas tests. 
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(Coming (ut 


Prices of farm lands are now probably too low—many factors in 


—™s» HE really good farms of this 

’ country—the well-located, fertile 

lands—are bargains today. We 

do not realize it. By the time we 

wake up to the fact, they will be 
marking the prices up. That is always the 
way. We are only human. 

Iremember being in a Chicago broker’s office five or six years 
ago, when a member of the firm, a long-experienced and wise 
man as brokers go, was trying to talk encouragingly to a mutual 
frend. The stock-market was down. Almost everybody had 
taken a drubbing in the market, and pessimism filled the air. 
My friend was “‘leery”’ of everything. He didn’t want to buy 
any stock. 

“Well, Sam,”’ said the broker, finally, ‘I don’t blame you. I 
know how you feel, and right this minute the prospect isn’t 
very bright. It does take nerve or insanity or something to be 
ullish in a time like this. And a man might go wrong, of course. 
But it is my firm conviction that this and this and this will never 
ll at these low prices again in my time’’—mentioning the stocks 
f certain substantial companies. And he gave his reasons. 

Some three years later, when those stocks were very much 
higher in price, Sam and I recalled that talk. Sam was bullish 
by that time. That is the way it goes. After the event we are 
all persuaded. 


Buying Farms for the Future 


HIRTY-SIX years ago this spring, a neighbor of ours in 
New York State, probably the best farmer in that valley, 
sought two more farms which were sold at auction. They 
vere good farms, and they sold dirt cheap, but the neighborhood 
thought he was crazy. 
_Those were the days of the early ’90’s, and farming was in 
desperate straits. Wheat sold for 30 cents a bushel. Corn was 
‘0 cheap they were using it for fuel in the West. Butter brought 
twelve cents a pound. Farmers were broke on all sides. Land 
Values were way down, of course. Men by the hundreds 
“rove off to town with their families and left their farms 
abandoned. 
But our neighbor who was old and wise not only stuck it out, 
~ bought two more farms. “Oh, nobody else wants them,” 
oon “but I’m figuring that maybe at least three of my 
ben ren will want farms when they get older. Ten years from 
ing folks won't feel like they do now about good land. The 
‘més will change. You see!” 
ed was right. His oldest son lives on one of those farms 
ra vA and out of it has had a bountiful living and education 
ng children, and more besides. 
_We have talked of the economic illness of agriculture for 


eee | as : 7. * 
to years. Now what we are interested in is the business of 
wil be well. That is slow—so slow, indeed, that most of us 


deceived until the sick industry actually rises up and 


agriculture now “bullish’’ 


By A. B. GENUNG 


Agricultural Economist 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


asserts its complete recovery. Then we will 
look back and wonder how we could have 
been so blind. 

Suppose we note first some general symp- 
toms which bear on the progress of the case. 
As a matter of fact, these are less important 
than the local indications, because agriculture 
in this country is not a single homogeneous industry: it is a 
group of industries which are quite highly distinct and region- 
alized. But let us note the general symptoms. 

One thing that was inevitable was the movement of some 
farm workers away from the farms. This has taken place. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that since 1921 there has 
been a net movement from farm to town of more than 5,000,000 
persons. This movement included over 1,000,000 persons in 
1922 and again in 1926, but had slackened off to 598,000 last 
year. Of course, there is normally some net movement toward 
town, for the farms are producers of a surplus population. Since 
births annually exceed deaths on farms, the actual loss in farm 
pepulation, since 1921, has been only some 3,000,000. But the 
upshot is that the total farm population of 27,500,000 at the 
beginning of this year was the smallest in over 20 years. 

Viewed from the standpoint of those individuals who have 
been forced out of farming, this population movement has been 
a tragic chapter and a disturbing social problem. But viewed 
from the standpoint of its economic bearing on future farm 
conditions, it is a not-unfavorable factor. 

This mass of producers who have moved over into the ranks 
of consumers has hastened and assured an increase in profits 
per worker for those who remain on the farms. All that, as the 
stock trader would say, is not bearish. It is bullish. 


135,000,000 Food-Eaters in Ten Years 


HILE this decrease in number of farm workers has been 

going on, the consuming population of this country has 
increased by about 17,000,000 people. Moreover, we are adding 
1,500,000 new mouths to be fed every year. Ten years hence, 
this will be a nation of 135,000,000 people—the biggest and 
richest single market in the world. This is also bullish. 

Moreover, this marvelous home market is for the present and 
near future assured almost .exclusively to our farmers, by the 
protective-tariff policy. Of course, there is much difference of 
opinion as to the ultimate advantages of protective tariffs. But 
a central fact, so far as the farmer is concerned, is that we are 
steadily approaching a domestic basis in output of our major 
foodstuffs, and at the same time our production costs are higher 
than in many competing agricultural countries which are still 
exploiting virgin soil and cheap labor. 

So tariff protection looks good to most of the producers of 
our important food crops and animals. For the present, that is 
assured. 

In spite of all the loose talk about surplus production, our 
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output of crop products is not increasing in proportion to the 
number of mouths to be fed. It is true that total production 
has been increased, even with fewer farm workers, but the con- 
suming population is increasing at a still faster rate. 

Thus, the mass of crop production, per capita of the whole 
population, stood at ar dex of 103 during the five 
years 1905-09; during the next five-year period, at 100; the 
next five years, at 99; the next five years, at 95; and the past 
five years, at 93. capita is slowly declining. 

Slowly but surely, supply. 
That is bullish. So much so that it means we shall wake up some 
fine morning, during the next decade, to another vociferous 
You are skeptical, perhaps, 


average 


Crop production per 


demand is ncreast ing faster than 


clamor over the high cost of living 
but wait and see! 

The rural credit 
country banks are back on the 
gradually getting straightened out again. The number of in- 
dividual farmer bankruptcies, which ran at only about 15 per 
100,000 farms before the war and which rose to a rate of 122 in 
the year 1924, has steadily declined to a rate which will probably 
not exceed 60 per 100,000 farms this year. The great volume 
of indebtedness to local merchants, fertilizer companies, farm 
implement companies and others has mostly been liqui- 
dated, and these agencies show the beneficial effects. 
All this is bullish. 

Farm Credit Looking Up 

HE land situation is at least better than it was. 

The Department of Agriculture’s index 
of value per acre of all farm real estate showed 
a resumption of steadiness last year after seven 
years of drastic decline. In the East and North 
and Far West, land values appeared to have be- 
come stabilized by the early part of last year, 
while in such range Montana and 
Wyoming, values actually averaged slightly higher 
than in the previous year. The number of forced sales 
of farms in the United States resulting from mortgage 
foreclosure, bankruptcy, etc., also showed the first decline, from 
18.2 per thousand farms in 1927 to 17.6 per thousand farms in 
1928. These changes, slight though they are, are in the right 
direction. They are not bearish. They are bullish. 

It is undoubtedly true that there is still a body of distressed 
land in the hands of banks and others, which overhangs the 
market. But a turn in the tide will absorb that land and you 
and I will not know when it happens until long afterward. When 
a bull market begins in stocks, it always has to absorb a body 
of distressed securities, and no trader can ever tell just when 
that absorption takes place. It comes to pass invisibly. 


The Farm Plant is Better 


URING the past four years, farmers have practically re- 

stored their productive plant and equipment, which had so 
sadly run down during the previous four years. You can not 
only read the statistics of this, you can see it everywhere: New 
roofs, new fences, fresh paint, additions to buildings, more tile, 
more fertilizer, new machinery. Not without reason have the 
stocks of business firms which sell farm equipment and supplies 
soared even beyond the wild dreams of speculators. 

A program of road building has gone on during the past ten 
years which has put hard-surfaced roads within reach of a good 
share of our farms. Moreover, that program is going right 
ahead with increasing momentum. 

So we may go on thus, cataloging the more general symptoms 
in the case of farming. Are these things unfavorable? No. In 
the stock-market, signs comparable to these do not start bear 
markets—they start things upward. 

Let us take a glance also at more specific symptoms. 
about the principal lines of production, individually? 


Milk, Cotton, W heat 


HE dairy industry of the East is getting the highest prices 

for milk in many years. Meanwhile, it has not been com- 
pelled to pay unduly high prices for feeds. As proof of the 
pudding, dairymen have bid the prices of cows up until they 
have lately stood at about the highest levels ever known. Does 
this situation argue for pessimism? It does not. 

Cotton-growers of the South found prices sufficiently stim- 
ulating so that they pushed the acreage up from 30,000,000 in 
1921 to nearly 48,000,000 acres in 1926, finally breaking the 
market in the fall of that year. But the market sharply recov- 
ered in 1927, coincident with reduction of the acreage and crop, 
so that last year nearly 47,000,000 acres were again planted 
and a crop of around 14,400,000 bales went out last fall on an 


situation is gradually clearing up. The 
feet; the land banks are 


states as 


How 
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average market price level of above 18 cents a pound, Doe 
this situation argue for pessimism? 

Wheat-growers have faced a variety of conditions singe the 
price of wheat recovered in 1924 from its post-war slump, {j; 
a fact that many winter-wheat growers practically logt the 
crop a year ago, and that many wheat growers have bee 
hard hit by low prices lately But these things happen in every 
line of farming. 

Notwithstanding the gradual spread of diversified farming 
westward, the important wheat-producing states have majp. 
tained and even increased their acreage of wheat during the past 
five years. During that time, land values in the Wheat By 
have largely become stabilized, and a huge accumuletion g 
debts has been liquidated. Does all this argue for peggimign) 
Far from it. 


Potatoes, Sheep, Cattle 


OTATO-GROWERS had three straight years of high prices, 

beginning in 1925. So much so that they pushed the acreage 
of potatoes from 3,000,000 acres in that year up to 3,825,000 
acres last year, while the crop rose from 323,000,000 bushels i: 
1925 to 463,000,000 bushels in 1928. Last year’s crop broke the 

market. But that is a temporary depression, partly th 
result of overdoing a prosperous line, and will almo¢ 
surely be corrected by the reduction in potato acer. 
age this year. Does the potato story argue fy 
pessimism? 
In the range country of the West, every on 
knows how the tide has turned. Sheepmen have 
been notably prosperous for seven years ru- 
ning, and have asked no odds of anybody. They 
are still sitting on top of the world. 
Cattle were a drug on the market, and cattle 
men were broke on all sides, a half-dozen year 
ago. But what is the situation now? Cattle have 
come back! All up and down the ranges men have 
been re-stocking, prices of cows and _ heifers have 
soared, credit and confidence have been re-established, 
property values have straightened up once more. The cattle 
country is getting back on its feet. 

To be sure, the market prices of finished steers sagged some 
what disappointingly during last winter—the result of the 
number of steers put on feed early in the season. But, funds 
mentally, the cattle industry is on the crest of the price wave 
again, and well-informed men see it in strong position for several 
years to come. 

There are certain lines of production which have not done 
well in the past five years. The old market for timothy hay 
and oats, for example, is well-nigh dead. The Corn Belt, ow 
truly greatest agricultural region, has been feeling poor. Iti 
too long a story to analyze the difficulties of that highly diver 
sified farming section, which took more than its share of punish- 
ment after 1920. However, a year of $12 to $15 hogs will help 
things materially. 


Marketing cAct a “Bull Factor 


HERE is one factor which I have left till last to mention, 

and that is national legislation. 

The Federal Farm Board created by the new Agricultur 
Marketing Act is experimental, of course. Just what If ca 
accomplish, time alone can tell. But some of the keenest met 
in the country believe that it may be capable of exerting a gre#! 
deal of influence in the direction of cutting down waste In dis 
tribution, preventing speculative losses, stimulating co-ope 
tive marketing, stabilizing production and getting a larger share 
of the consumer’s dollar actually into the farmer’s hands. 

Surely, the net effect of such a development would not be 
the wrong side of the ledger. Farm legislation is going t he 
the situation, not hurt it. 

We are thus forced to believe that we are going forward, 
though most folks will not hail the procession of events unt 
the big brass band turns the corner. The important lines 
of production are gradually making progress. Ups and downs, 
to be sure, but ultimately a trend upward. 


Confidence the Basis of “Prosperity 


HE general factors common to the whole industry are slow) 
strengthening. Item by item, bit by bit, agriculture is getting 
straightened away for a generation of prosperity. By the v4 
the dullest of us realize that fact, the prosperity will be up? 
us. That is always the way. 
Apart from the cold figures of profit and loss, t 
which plays no small part in the financial rejuv 
industry. That is the factor of confidence. 
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‘High “farming at 
&lmwood-_2z, TIM WEBB 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
1D I see you keep hammering away on this ‘‘Modern 


Home’”’ idea, which is all right, of course. A lot of 

country people, some of them neighbors of mine, could 
just as well live under up-to-date conditions as the way they do. 
It’s not a question of money, but just stubbornness, or else 
“don’t care.” 

Gladys said to me the other day that I ought to tell you that 
Elmwood checks up 100 per cent on your nine essentials. She 
says if there is any prize or reward coming to the first Modern 
Home that applies, or anything like that, here is her applica- 
tion, and send along the thousand dollars or straight-eight or 
whatever It Is. 

Yes, we checked ourselves over, and we have them all. The 
ly ones on which there was any question were “refrigeration” 
and “a modern bathroom.” As to the first, we have the ice- 
house, and a refrigerator, which I understand is all that is 
necessary to qualify. 

There is some question as to whether our bathroom is ‘““modern”’ 
or not. However, I suppose by “modern” you do not mean 
perfectly new, with colored marble and chromium-plated pipes 
and so on, but just that it should have the usual fixtures, with 
hot and cold water, etc. If this is all that is necessary, then the 
timwood bathroom qualifies all right. 

-Howeve r, | must say that the bathroom is getting a little 
dd-fashioned, and the next time we have some extra cash avail- 
able, I will make an 


no doubt at all that that is the best way for these things to be 
managed. Very few men are as smart as their wives, in my 
opinion. 

Farming operations are going along in the usual groove at 
Elmwood. That means that Smith and I are working our heads 
off, what with haying, cultivating corn, picking peas, cherries 
and raspberries for Gladys, and all the regular work with the 
livestock. 

Every minute that is left after these activities goes into 
spraying the potatoes, which is a kind of nightmare some- 
times. The money I spend for copper sulfate and copper ar- 
senate would pay off the national debt of Italy. 

The Japanese beetles arrived on time, the scamps. However, 
they are not very happy on a farm that has a power sprayer 
and uses it. T. Webb. 
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The McLean system of hog sanitation makes no hit with Peter 
Tumbledown. In the first place, he does not always keep his own 
feet clean, let alone taking care of the sows. In the second place, 
the Tumbledown hogs are very seldom in pens anyway, being mostly 
loose in the corn or in some neighbor’s alfalfa field. The chances 
are, they lead a good deal healthier life than they would if Peter's 
pens and fences were in better condition. 
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The Weed-Grower—By Walt Mason 


INE men get up at break of dawn, and toil with 
splendid zest, to trim the whiskers from the lawn 
and keep the weeds suppressed. They pull up 
thistles by the roots and swat all noxious weeds, 
and softly say, ‘““We’ll bet our boots these things won’t scatter 
seeds.” They to their homes devote their lives, they strive to 
keep things neat; they 
know the lawn, where 











dort to have this in-  ——===== = 





portant room done over 


blue-grass thrives, for 





I say I will try, you 
notice, Mr. Editor, be- 
‘use Gladys is more | 
than likely to have the 

“ay as to what any extra 
money is to be spent on. 


and brought up to date. 
That is the way it is | 


_ 


' most households, I 
judge—man proposes, 
but woman decides where 
the money is to be spent. 
48a rule, she does not 
‘ome right out and issue 
orders, but after some 
gentle pressure and in- 
"isible guidance, the 
money generally is spent 
ist exactly as the wife 
decided in the first place. 
Understand, Mr. Edi- 


Well then: 





| LITTLE LESSONS from Life } 
‘By 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


Evolution or Destination 7 


| 

| NOTHER “Missing Link” scare is reported, this 
| time from China: somebody says that, in a few 
| prehistoric bones called “The Peking Man,” he’s found 
“humanity’s immediate ancestor.” Of course he can’t 
prove it—of course nobody can—yet his claim will 
spur the steeds of controversy. 

Many an awkward question has been 


Continued on page 39 


beauty can’t be beat. 
The tenth man doesn’t 
care a whoop how shabby 
4 things appear; the weeds 
are growing round his 
coop in regiments, each 
year. The grass issmoth- 
ered by the weeds, which 
swipe each inch of soil, 
and every zephyr blows 
the seeds, to queer the 
good men’s toil. There 
is no law to make him 
eat his weeds, or mow 
them down, although his 
place will queer the 
street and handicap the 
town. Why doesn’t Con- 
gress up and_ knock 


this Jonah on the pate? 
For nearly every village 
block has got this sort 
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1 riumph for the ‘Big Co-Op 


E have not, perhaps, emphasized enough the overwhelming 
importance of the Agricultural Marketing Act in its relation 
to co-operative selling. 

Make no mistake: the passage of the farm bill is a tremendous 
triumph for the idea or principle of the Big Co-Op in farm 
marketing. 

As one which has believed in and advocated this principle 
for many years, this magazine takes a modest share of credit 
for victory, and looks fer- 
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squirty method for saving two drops of lemon juice and losing 
all the rest, could not possibly be devised. 

If lemon juice is the elixir of life, as our California friends 
maintain, it should be taken in the tea or lemonade, and not 
through the eye or ear. Cut ’em lengthways. 


“Safe as a Church” 


T is, we maintain, an excellent idea to go to church on Sunday 

Quite aside from the benefit to your own morals, and th 
duty which you owe your Maker, and such considerations », 
state confidently that a church has hardly ever been known t; 
hit a telegraph pole and turn turtle. 


Calm Before the Storm 


XCEPT for the appointment of the Federal Farm Board, 
discussed by Mr. WILE on the opposite page, the affairs 
agriculture in the seats of the mighty are at a standstill. 

A flushed but earnest Finance Committee of the Senate ; 
holding hearings on the new tariff bill, and trying to figure oy 
whether it is possible to put through a law for the benefit of 
farming only, or whether the increased industrial tariffs grantej 
in the Hawley Bill will be forced through. 

Hearings before the committee drag along endlessly. Oy 
impression is that only lines of business that can show unque- 
tionable damage from large foreign imports will get increases: 
the committee is in a “‘show us”’ frame of mind. 

Nevertheless, uncertainty is the rule until the Senate meets 
again, on the nineteenth of this month, and proceeds to consider 
the bill in Committee of the Whole. Then the law will be 
finally written, if past history is a guide, by the method of long 
and deadly dull oratory. And anything may happen. 

It is our judgment that 


ward hopefully to bright Two-Faced Uncle Sam the agricultural schedules 


days for the farmer who 
is able to work with and 


are safe, except that the 
very important sugar 





stick with his fellows. 


The Weather aid 
Wheat Prices 


T looks as if Nature, 

the weather man and 
the common risks of 
farming are coming to 
the aid of the wheat- 
grower. 

Long before a Farm 
Board can get itself suf- 
ficiently organized to 
have any weight in the 








grain markets, the nat- , } 

. 9 T 
ural forces will have ‘ae 
determined what price ae 
the 1929 crop will net its ies vs 


producer. 

As this is written, dis- 
appointing yields are 
pushing up the wheat 
quotations. The service 





schedule may lose sem 
of its strength. Some 
others will probably be 
raised. 

The bulk of the fight- 
ing will be over the in- 
dustrial tariffs, and over 
the effort, certain to be 
made, to force the Export 
Debenture plan into the 
bill. As to the latter, we 
think the effort will fail, 
as it failed with the farm 
bill in June. But there is 
sure to be a violent and 
long-drawn-out combat. 

President HOOVER'S it- 
fluence will certainly be 
thrown against the Ex 
port Debenture. And 
while no tariff bill has 
ever been vetoed, we be 
lieve, every Senator 
knows that the President 
is capable of even that 








which we operate jointly 
with Mr. B. W. SNow is 


steadily turning in re- He’s always been a soft-hearted old thing, but this 


extreme step. So We 
think the Export Deber- 
ture will go out; if not™ 


ports of blight and scald, business ought to be stopped the Senate, then in col 


heat in the Southwest, ; 
and a spring-wheat crop moving backward for lack of water. 

The Canadian crop will not be a large one, also because of 
moisture deficiency. Australia is suffering from a severe drought. 
Argentina starts its crop with less than normal prospects. 

Once again we see the all-powerful influence of the weather. 
A three-year accumulation of wheat will prevent any great 
bulge in prices, no doubt. But 1929 will not add materially to 
the world surplus. 

As to corn, the season starts like that of 1927. Too much rain 
in the southern half of the Corn Belt has held back the crop, 
and it will take much better weather later to permit a large 
production in the fall. 


Lengthways, not Crosswise 


F we have any one violent prejudice, it is against the custom 
of slicing a lemon crosswise for iced tea. 
The artistic effect is good, but a more inefficient, messy, 





ference with the House 


Boosting Our Competition 


PEAKING of “the seats of the mighty,” we can not refralt 

from pointing out again the inconsistency, not to | 
duplicity, of a Government that will appropriate millions © 
dollars toward the control of surpluses of farm products, am 
other millions to bring into production more desert and swamp 
lands to increase those surpluses. ‘ble 

The farm situation being what it is, it ought not to be oy 
for a Congress to pass, or the President to sign, any pill tha 
encourages new reclamation projects of any kind anywhere. ia 

Local ambition, political pull and public indifference a 
conspired to saddle the nation with bankrupt reclamati 
schemes, growing needless and unwanted crops. ost 

And they will do it again if soft-headed Uncle Sam does De” 
have help from established farming in staving off further hung? 
demands. His own spine is much too limber. 
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s an historic picture—President Hoover i LL 
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ere’ ; : 
cies the Agricultural Marketing Act in the 


esence of a distinguished group. Mr. Haugen 
at the extreme right, Senator McNary at the 
left, with his face a little distorted by the 
camera. Secretary Hyde at the back, just 
above the President’s head 


illMil 
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4 RESIDENT HOOVER’S Federal = 
U io Board—the nine men headed = 
by Mr. Alexander Legge who are to 2 
administer the new Agricultural : 
Marketing Act, the official title of 
the 1929 farm-relief law—cleared for action on 
July 15. : 
Mr. Hoover himself presided over its maiden = 
meeting, indicated desired lines of procedure, 
and urged that the board’s operations be so 
speeded up that the benefits of the law will be 
available, as far as possible, for this year’s 





c 






Tops. 

At this writing, only five out of the eight 
appointed members had been named. But 
ss, with Secretary Hyde, they constitute a = 


majority of the board, they can go ahead and sy mmnnvamueemmeanerm 


io business. The remaining three members 
were expected to be named with little delay, 
though the President was experiencing diffi- 
ulty in inducing some of his first choices to 
accept appointment. The board starts work 
with a fund of $1,500,000 available for admin- 
strative expenses, and $150,000,000 of its 
$500,000,000 “revolving fund” at hand for 
mmediate stabilization purposes. 


She 


é 2 
VERY sign visible to Washington reveals 
general satisfaction with the Hoover nom- 
nations to the Farm Board, as far as they have 
already gone. Your correspondent gathers 
that here and there, among some of the higher- 
ips of the farm groups, noses are out of joint 
because certain outstanding farm organization 
leaders were not invited to join the board. But 
with those who were chosen, no evidence of 

lissatisfaction is discernible. 

At first, in farm as well as other circles at Washington, there 
was an inclination to feel that the co-operatives were getting 
the lion’s share of the appointment plums. Then it was realized 
that, after all, the law is primarily designed to afford farm relief 
through the “‘co-ops,’’ so on second thought it was admitted 
that President Hoover was running true to the law’s form in 
filing the board with men actively and successfully identified 
with the co-operative movement. 

2 2 

AS far as countrywide farm sentiment drifting into Washington 
#2 can be gaged, the designation of Alexander Legge, of Chicago, 
as first chairman of the Farm Board has met with enthusiastic 
approval. Here at the Capital, Legge is looked upon as one of 
the highest types of American business men ever persuaded to 
place his high-priced talents at the service of a government which 
loesn t pay exorbitant wages. His dollar-a-year work on the 
War Industries Board is still remembered as a bang-up job. 

The President, in announcing Legge’s acceptance of a place 
mn the board, stressed the $100,000 salary the International 
Harvester Company is paying him, compared to the $12,000 
pay he’s now going to get. 

2 e 
JAMES C. STONE, of Lexington, Ky., who will be vice- 
~ chairman of the Farm Board and eventually succeed Mr. 
“eee as chairman, sometime in 1930, is also heralded at Wash- 
ngton as an A-1 selection. 
_ Mr. Stone’s identification with agriculture is through the 
urley-tobacco growers, of whom he has long been a leader. 
med is far enough “south” to make Dixie feel it has two 
M ‘sentatives on the board, although the Florida fruit and 
vegetable people have been clamoring pretty insistently to have 
me of their group named. 
v 4 
CiRt, WILLIAMS, of Oklahoma, is the editor-farmer of 
a oard., Besides having done fundamental pioneering 
has tak the organization of co-operative cotton-selling, he 
€n a prominent part in the labors of the Oklahoma 
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-Farm -oard 


ULL MEE ULLAL LEAL GAR 


Gets (Going 


New machinery for development of a more 
prosperous agriculture starts to turn wheels 


“By FREDERIC WILLIAM WILE 


Wheat Growers’ Association, which is a statewide ‘‘wheat pool.” 

Williams is a fine type of the American self-made man. He 
began life as a workboy sawing staves in a factory at $3 a week. 
Later he worked his way through normal school in Iowa, grad- 
uating at the head of his class. Once upon a time he was a 
preacher. 

< é 

ROBABLY Charles C. Teague, of California, comes nearest 

to being the Hoover “personal appointment”’ to the board. 
The founder of the California Fruit Growers’ Co-Operative 
Association has been a long-time booster of the President, and 
intimately identified with Mr. Hoover's political career since its 
earliest inception. He was under consideration for the Secre- 
taryship of Agriculture and might have had the portfolio, many 
Washingtonians believe. 

Apparently, White House pressure has overcome Mr. Teague’s 
previous objections to government service. As in the case of 
practically all the Farm Board appointments, Mr. Teague 
accepts appointment at heavy personal financial sacrifice. The 
large group of such men whom Hoover has brought into his 
Administration has, by the way, resulted inthe coining of a term 
for them. They’re being called ‘‘the new patriots.” 


2 3 


N C. B. Denman, of Missouri, representing the cattle herds 

of the West and Southwest, Washington farm leaders unite in 
saying, the President succeeded in securing the services of a 
first-class Farm Board member. Denman, like nearly all his 
colleagues, personifies co-operative business. 

The dairy-barns of the whole country, Mr. Hoover felt, would 
have been admirably represented if W. S. Moscrip, of Minne- 
sota, had not found it necessary to decline to serve. He has a 
big reputation at Washington in connection with his leadership 
of the Twin Cities Co-Operative Dairy Association. 

If possible, the White House will attempt to take the dairy 
representative from Minnesota or Wisconsin, in tribute to the 
vast place those northwestern states have achieved in the 
industry. 
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The agitation of Mr. Kingfether, and some con- 
c Cc 
§ payment to a 


SOGMe 7C€S 


of Kenneth McKay’s 
veiled lady 







“Well, my dear, what brings 
you up to town?”’ 


VI 
R. KINGFETHER, 
Beaconsfield branch 
Bank, was at the 


the sub-manager of the 

of the Great Central 

bank very early in the 

morning, for he had a letter to write and his 

manage erial office gave him the privacy he 

required. He was a serious man with serious-looking eye-glasses 

on a somewhat pale face. He had a little black mustache, and 

his cheeks and chin were invariably blue, for he had what 
barbers call a “‘strong beard.”’ 

The newspapers arrived as he was writing. 
under the closed outer door of the 
moment stuck for an alternative to an often-reiterated term of 
endearment, he rose and brought the newspapers into the 
office, put a new coal on the fire, and sat down to glance through 
them. There were two papers, one financial and one human. 

He read the latter first, and thus received his first news of the 
murders. The death of Mr. Wentford was described in detail, 
though it had taken place only the night before. The discovery 
of Constable Verity’s body was not mentioned, because it had 
occurred at 6.45 a. m., long after the newspaper went to press. 

Mr. Kingfether read and reread, his mind in a whirl, and then 
he took the telephone and called Mr. Enward. That gentleman 
was also in his office that snowy morning, though the hour 
was eight. 

“‘Good-morning, Kingfether 

I was practically a witness—they’ve found the poor 
policeman dead .. . yes, murdered . . . yes, 
shot . . . I was the last person to speak to him. Dreadful, 
dreadful, dreadful! That such horrors can be—I say that such 
horrors can be I said that such . .  What’s the 
matter with your phone? He banked with you? Really? Really? 
I’ll come over and talk with you 

Mr. Kingfether hung up the telephone and wiped his face with 
his handkerchief. It was a face that became moist on slight 
provocation. Presently he folded the newspaper and looked 
at his unfinished letter. He was on the eighth page, and the 
last words he had written were: 


They were pushed 
bank, and, being at the 


Yes, yes, it’s true 


se 


can hardly live the day through without 


seeing your darling face, my own 


It was obvious that he was not writing to his general man- 
ager, or to a client who had overdrawn his account. 
He added “‘beloved’”’ mechanically, though he had used the 
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By EDGAR WALLACE 


Illustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 


word a dozen time 
before. Then he u- 
folded the newspaper 
and read of the murder 
again. 





KNOCK at the 
LA. side door; he went 
out to admit Enwari 
The lawyer was more important than usual. Participation i 
public affairs often has this effect. And a news agency had 
telephoned to ask whether they could send a photographer, and 
Mr. Enward, shivering at the telephone in his pajamas, had 
said “‘Y ai and had been photographed at his breakfast table 
at 7.30 a. m., poising a cup of tea and looking excessively grave 
He would pons appear in 150 newspapers throughout the 
land, above the caption “Lawyer Who Discovered His Ow 
Client Murdered.” 

“It is a terrible business,” said Mr. Enward, throwing of 
his coat. ‘He banked with you? I’m in charge of affairs, King: 
fether, though heaven knows I am ignorant about ’em! I don't 
know how he stands what is his credit here?” 

Mr. Kingfether considered. 

“T’ll get the ledger from the safe,” he said. 

He locked the center drawer of his desk, because his unfinished 
letter to Ena Burslem was there, and other documents, but Mr 
Enward saw nothing offensive in the act of caution; rather was 
it commendable. 

‘Here is his account.” 
desk and opened it where his thumb marked a page. 
£3,400.” 

Mr. Enward fixed his glasses and looked. 

‘Has he anything on deposit? Securities—no? 
often to the bank?” 

“‘Never,’”’ said Kingfether. 
When he wanted ready money, he posted a bearer che 
I posted back the money. He has, of course, sent peoP 
to cash checks.” 

“That £600 withdrawn five days ago.” 
to the item. sil 

“It is strange that you should point that out—it was oa 
over the counter four days ago. I didn’t see the gare 
called for it—I was out. My clerk McKay cashed the ¢ 
Who is that?” 


Kingfether laid the big ledger on the 
“Credit 


Did he come 


‘“‘He used the account to pay bills. 
ck and 


Je here 





Mr. Enward pointed 
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HERE was a gentle tapping at the door. Mr. Kingfether 

went out of the room and came back with the caller. 

“How fortunate to find you here!”’ said J. G. Reeder. He was 
spruce and lively. A barber had shaved him, somebody had 
Jeaned his boots. He bore no marks of his recent tumble at 
Benny Wentford’s door. ‘The account of the late Mr. Went- 
ford?” He nodded to the book. 

It was generally known that J. G. Reeder acted for the Great 
Central Bank, and the manager did not question his right to 
ask questions. Mr. Enward was not so sure. 

“This is rather a serious matter, Mr. Reeder,” he said, con- 
sciously grave. “I am not so sure that we can take you into 
our confidence tg 

“Hadn’t you better see the police and ask them if they are 
prepared to take you into their confidence?” asked Mr. Reeder, 
with a sudden ferocity which made the lawyer recoil. 

Once more the manager explained the account. 

“Six hundred pounds—h’m!” Mr. Reeder frowned. “A 
large sum—-who was the drawer?” 

“My clerk McKay said it was a lady—heavily veiled.” 

Reeder stared at him. 

“Your clerk McKay? Of course—a fair young man. How 
stupid of me! Kenneth—or is it Karl—Kenneth, is it? H’m! 
Heavily veiled lady. Have you the numbers of the notes?” 

Kingfether regarded him uneasily, but presently brought the 
book that held the information, and Mr. Reeder copied the 
numbers down—an easy task, since the tens and the fives ran 
onsecutively. 

“When does your clerk arrive?’ 

Kenneth was supposed to arrive at nine. As a rule he was 
late. He was late that morning. 


’ 


R. REE DER saw the young man through a window in the 
manager’s office, and thought that he did not look well. 
His eyes were tired; he had shaved himself carelessly, for his 
chin bore a strip of sticking plaster. Perhaps that accounted 
for the spots on the soiled cuff of his shirt, thought Mr. Reeder, 
when he confronted the young man. 
“T should like to see Mr. McKay alone,”’ said Mr. Reeder. 
“He is rather an insolent pup,” 
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A very long silence, broken by a coal falling from the fire onto 
the iron bottom of the fender. 

“You paid out £600 the other day to a lady on Mr. Went- 
ford’s check?” 

“Yes. A veiled lady. She came by car. It was a large sum 
of money, but the day before Mr. Kingfether had told me to 
honor any check of Mr. Wentford, no matter to whom money 
was paid.” 

“Will you tell me something about your quarrel with the 
young lady?’’ Mr. Reeder asked. “It is, I realize, a delicate 
subject.” 

Kenneth hesitated, then told his story much as he had told 
it to Mr. Machfield, the week before. 






































G. REEDER asked very little more. He was, it seemed, 

. the easiest man in the world to satisfy. Before he left, he 
saw the sub-manager alone. 

“Did you tell Mr. McKay that he was to honor any check 
of Mr. Wentford’s, no matter to whom the money was paid?” 

The answer came instantly. 

“Of course not. Naturally, I should expect him to be sure 
that the person who presented a check had authority. And 
another curious thing which I have not mentioned: I lunch at 
the inn opposite, and I usually have a seat in the window, where 
I can see these premises. And I have no recollection of any 
car drawing up to the bank.” 

“*H’m!” was all that Mr. Reeder said. 

He made a few inquiries in Beaconsfield and the neighborhood, 
and then went on to Wentford’s house, where Gaylor met him. 
The inspector was pacing up and down the snowy terrace before 
the house, and he was in very good spirits. 

“I think I’ve got the man,” he said. ‘“‘Do you know anybody 
named McKay?” 

Mr. Reeder looked at him mildly. 

“I know a dozen,”’ he said. 

“Come inside and I’ll show you something.” 

Reeder followed him into the room. The carpet had been 
taken up, the furniture moved. Evidently a very thorough 
search had been in progress. Gaylor swung back the bookcase; 

the safe door was ajar. 





“We got keys from the maker—quick 





warned Mr. Kingfether. 
“T have tamed lions,’’ said Mr. Reeder. 






work! They were down here by 8.30.” 








When Kenneth came in: 

“Close the door, please, and sit down. 
You know me, my boy?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Kenneth. 

“That is blood on your shirt cuff, 
isn’t it? Cut your chin, did you? You 
haven’t been home all night?” 

Kenneth did not answer at once. 

“No, sir. I haven’t changed my shirt, 
if that is what you mean.” 

Mr. Reeder smiled. 

“Exactly.” 

He fixed the young man with a long, 
searching glance. 

“Why did you go to the house of the 
late Mr. Wentford last night between 
the hours of 8.30 and 9.30?” 

He saw the boy go deathly white. 

“I didn’t know he was dead—I didn’t 
even know his name until this morning. 
I went there because well, I 


was blackguard enough to spy on somebody 





The Story So Far 


A double murder, first of old BENNY WENT- 
FORD, eccentric and solitary resident of a 
concrete house outside London, and second of 
Police Constable VERITY, involves several 
persons in the mystery. 

Mr. J. G. REEDER, of the Public Prose- 
cutor’s office, and Inspector GAYLOR, of Scot- 
land Yard, spend the rest of the night in the 
Wentford house, where shortly after the 
murder Mr. Reeder had found Miss MARGOT 
LYNN, Wentford’s niece and secretary, and 
had discovered a man’s cap. 

The cap belongs to a young man, KENNETH 
McKAY, who is in love with Margot, but who 
has been told that she will not see him again. 
He is also in financial difficulties, as is his 
father, GEORGE McKAY. 

As Reeder and Gaylor leave the Wentford 
house early in the morning, they learn of the 
discovery of the body of Constable Verity, near 
the place where Benny Wentford’s body had 
been found the previous evening. 

















follow 


‘nem from London and sneak into the house——” ber 2 is——?”’ 


“The young lady, Margot Lynn. You’re in love with her? 


Engaged to her, perhaps?” 


_ I’m in love with her—I’m not engaged to her. We are no 
‘onger . . . friends,’’ said Kenneth, in a low voice. ‘She 
told you I had been there, I suppose?” And then, as a light 
broke on him: “Or did you find my cap there? It had my 


name in it.” 
Mr, Reeder nodded. 


one came down on the same train as Miss Lynn? Good. 
“en you will be able to prove that you left Bourne End 


station—__” 


or I shan’t,” said Kenneth. “I slipped out of the train 

, 7 the tracks. Naturally, I didn’t want her to see me. There 

Was nobody about—it was snowing heavily.” 

"Shes awkward.” Mr. Reeder pursed his lips. “‘You thought 
was some sort of friendship between Mr. Wentford and 


the young lady?” 
Kenneth made a gesture of despair. 


“I don’t know what it was that I thought—I was just a jeal- 


Ous foo].”’ 


began Gaylor. 


“‘He is in Australia,”” Mr. Reeder interrupted. “At the time 
that letter was written his office address was 327 Lambs Build- 
ing. He became bankrupt and was forced to leave the country 


rather hurriedly.” 


“How do you know?” asked Gaylor, astonished. 
“Because I—um—was the incompetent private detective en- 
gaged to find Mr. Lynn, or, as he called 


that all the money he paid in was in French bank-notes. Num- 


The inspector extracted a sheet of headed paper from one 
heap. Written in pencil was what was evidently a memorandum 
from somebody who signed himself “‘D. H. Hartford’’: 


“I have found that the man who is employing a 
private detective to find you is George McKay of 
Sennet House, Marlow. I don’t know what his inten- 
tions are, but they’re not pleasant. There is nothing to 
worry about; he is employing one of the most incom- 
petent private detectives in the business.” 


‘*Extraordinary!”’ said Mr. Reeder, and coughed. 
“The first thing to do is to find this chap Hartford———” 


He stooped down and pulled out three 
bundles. The first was made up of bills, 
the second of canceled checks; the third 
was a thick bundle of French bank- 
notes, each to the value of 1,000 francs. 

“That is surprise No. 1,” began the 
detective, flourishing the money. “French ) 
money——”’ 

“T am afraid it doesn’t surprise me,” 
said Mr. Reeder, apologetically. ‘You 
see, I’ve been examining the gentleman’s 
bank-book. By the way, here are the 
numbers of notes drawn from Mr. Went- 
ford’s account.’’ He handed over a slip 
of paper. 

“Six hundred pounds is a lot of 
money,” said Gaylor. “I'll phone these 
through. Well, what else did you find 
in the bank-book?”’ 

“I observed,” said Mr. Reeder, 
“though I did not emphasize the fact, 
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Above, core decay 

due to washing by 

deep submersion 
method 




















































Right, calyx decay 

due to deep sub- 

mersion or ineffec- 
tive rinsing 


N the states of the Pacific Northwest, where the 
washing method for removal of spray residue origi- 
nated, approximately 85 per cent of the tonnage of 

’ ~ apples and pears harvested was washed during the 
< past season. 

There are several excellent reasons why washing has super- 
seded other cleaning methods. It not only enables the fruit to 
meet the requirements of health authorities, but at the same 
time adds much to the attractiveness and salability of the 
product. It lends itself to both large-scale and small-scale 
operations, and can be done at moderate cost. Individual 
growers as well as commercial concerns can now wash apples 
and pears at costs ranging from one to two cents per bushel. 

Contrary to the opinion of many, washing is simple in both 
theory and practise. Most any one who is willing to follow a 
few simple precautions can wash fruit successfully. In brief, 
the process consists of a 
short treatment with a sol- 
vent solution, followed by 
a rinsing bath in water, then 
drying the fruit either by 
mechanical or natural 
means. 


W. ashing Machines 
LTHOUGH washing can 


be done in crude wooden 
vats or tanks, the most satis- 
factory results are obtained 
with machines designed for 
the purpose. Most’ of the 
machines now on the market 
are quite satisfactory, and 
the manufacturers are to be 
congratulated on the prog- 
ress they have made in 
the building of washing 
equipment. Machines to 
meet the needs of small 
orchardists as well as those 
of the large commercial con- 
cerns can now be obtained. 
Home-made devices are also 
available to those who care to make use of them. 

Although many solvents or cleansing agents 
have been tried, none has proved superior to 
weak solutions of hydrochloric acid. The acid 
solution can be used with equal success on both 
apples and pears. It removes such forms of 
spray residue as arsenic, lead, copper and lime, 
without injury to the natural wax or protective 
covering of the fruit. 

Commercial hydrochloric acid available for 
the treatment of fruit can be obtained from 
any wholesale or retail dealer in heavy chemi- 
eals. It is shipped in standard twelve-gallon 


TZ, 




















meee) To? Removal of 


\pray ‘Residue 


with solvent solutions is now the standard 


method for apples and pears 


By HENRY HARTMAN 


Oregon Experiment Station 


carboys, and should be labeled 20° Baume, indicating about 3? 
per cent actual acid. 

In its concentrated form, hydrochloric acid is very toxic and 
should be handled with care. After dilution to the proper 
strength for washing, it is not annoying to workers, but may still 
attack metal and clothing. It does not attack wood, glass o 
rubber, and can always be handled in containers made of these 
materials. Metal that is thoroughly coated with wax, varnish, 
pitch or asphaltum paint wiil resist the action of weak acid 
solutions for a considerable period of time. 


Preparation of the Washing Solution 


HE washing solution or acid bath for the treatment of fruit 

is prepared by adding small quantities of commercial hydro 
chloric acid to water, the amount of acid varying somewhat 
with the amount of residue present, the amount of wax that has 
formed on surface of fruit and type of washing equipment used. 

Under ordinary circumstances, from five to seven quarts 
of concentrated acid to 100 gallons of water are sufficient. Late 
in the season, it is sometimes necessary to increase the concen- 
tration to ten or twelve quarts per 100. 

To avoid contamination from decay organisms and possible 
injury from the accumulation of soluble arsenic in the 
solution, it is advisable 
to change the acid bath at 
frequent intervals. When 
tanks of 150 to 250 gallon 
capacity are used, the bath 
should be changed after 800 
to 1,000 bushels have been 
washed. Many operators 
follow the practise of chang- 
ing the acid bath at the end 
of each day’s run. 


Applying the Washing 
Solution to the Fruit 


HE success of washing 

operations depends, in 4 
large measure, on the method 
of applying the washing 
solution to the fruit. With 
the successful types of mé& 
chines, the fruit is subjected 
to either a diffused spray 
a flood wash, or else it 8 





Below, severe acid burning on apple that remained in the bath for i 
, : . . ‘ the machine 
several hours. Above, fruit-washing machine floated through 


on the surface of the solu- 

tion. 

The so-called ‘‘deep submersion” types of ma- 
chines, wherein the fruit is forced beneath 
the surface to a considerable depth, have 
proved to be unsatisfactory. With these m& 
chines, the pressure of the liquid is sufficient 
to force the washing solution into the calyx 
tube, or even into the center of the fruit, if the 
calyx tube extends into the core region. Effec- 
tive rinsing is impossible in such cases, 

calyx or core decay may follow. 

The amount of treatment necessary to be 

the fruit thoroughly varies considerably wee 

the type of machine used. [Continued on page 
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fT is nteresting, 
U now that the en- 
I tire wardrobe of a 


well-dressed wo- 
man will almost go into 
nn overnight bag, to 
nee back into the past 
ind observe the garments 
Queen Marie-An- 
toinette of France, and 
the beautiful Empress 
Josephine, her successor. 
Before the Revolution 
f 1789, class distinction 
was very evident in the 
manner of dress. Ladies 
{wealth and gentle birth 
monopolized the rights 
wearing elaborate 
{resses Silk was of 
ourse so expensive that 
nly the very wealthy 
ould use it. 
Certain shades were 
iso the exclusive prop- 
y of the aristocracy. 


To the woman of the 
people were left only the 
browns, the grays and 


When fashion 
jecreed the huge skirts 
which made women look 
ke walking upholstery 


the drabs. 


rather than human fig- 
res, the commoner’s 


wife might not aspire to 
the joy of thus disfiguring 
her own body 

Qne may rest assured 
that spite and envy 
aused by all these re- 
strictions had its part in 
the terrible uprising 
which later caused so 
many noble ladies to lose 
their beautiful heads 
amid the abuse of a de- 
rious populace. 


pe reigns of Louis 
XIV, Louis XV and 
XVI 


| Nilie 
LOUIS have been 


‘amous for the extravagance of their women, both the queens 


and the kings’ favorites. 
Madame de 
tunes in clothes and jewels. 


aay of silks, the glove-makers, the shoe-makers, the 
‘welers, brought their trades to a perfection which became 


artistic achiey ements. 


. When young Marie-Antoinette married Louis, Dauphin of 
‘tance, she came from the home of her mother, the Empress 


Pompadour and Madame Du Barry spent for- 


Looking back a hundred years to the styles worn 
by the two most famous women of their times 


By FRANCIS DICKIE 
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Marie-Antoinette, Queen of France, 
in one of her simple costumes. 
Portrait by Callet: 


HE life at the court 

of France was highly 
artificial. There were 
endless parades, endless 
ceremonials, even for so 
simple a task as the get- 
ting out of bed of the 
king and queen of a 
morning! 

The chronicles of the 
time report that no less 
than twelve persons had 
to be present when the 
queen got up. This in- 
cluded the chief surgeon, 
the chief physician and 
the physician in ordinary. 
As soon as the queen 
arose, the wardrobe wo- 
man took away the pil- 
lows and made the bed 
tidy for the audience. 

Twice a week the queen 
took a bath. The tub 
was rolled into the bed- 
chamber by attendants, 
who brought everything 
necessary. Amazing as 
it may seem to many 
readers who may have 
quite a different idea of 
Marie-Antoinette, the 
queen was so modest that 
she entered her bath 
dressed in a loose chemise 
made of English flannel, 
buttoned from the neck 
down. The sleeves and 
collar of this gown were 
lined with linen. When 
the queen came out of 
the bath and let down 
this garment, the first 
woman-in-waiting held 
up a large cloth so as to 
conceal her, then placed 
the cloth over her shoul- 
ders. The attendants 
to the bath were then 
called in. They wrapped 
the queen and dried her 
thoroughly. 


When all this was finished, she put on a long, wide, open 


chemise trimmed with lace, and over this she slipped a bed 


gown made of white taffeta. 
During these times, the manu- 
dimity trimmed with lace. 


Thus dressed, she went back to bed. 


Meanwhile the wardrobe woman 
had warmed the bed and presented the queen with slippers of 


The bath was rolled out. 


The attendants retired, and the queen, taking her tapestry or 


her book, held audience. 


Marie- a : 
larie-Theresa of Austria, who was known for her goodness, 


‘er thrift and her simplicity of dress. 

, During the first year of her married life, Marie-Antoinette, 
“spite the extravagance of the ladies of the court of Louis XV, 
ind encouraged by him, remained her simple and unsophisticated 
It was at the death of the king, when with her boy husband 

ie-Antoinette ascended the throne of France, she murmured 


wif 
Mari 
0 herself the tragic words: 
young!” The young queen 


‘ank, and she broke gradually with her lifelong habit of economy 


and simplicity. 


Fo Mawr can understand how easily the head cf a girl of 19 
, U€ turned by unlimited means. and the temptation end- 


legs] y 
sly renewed by a crowd of 
on her e 


thousand 
of Mar; 

: Marie-Antoinette became, 
xtravagance. 


very morning, opening boxes upon boxes filled with 
8 of pretty things for her adornment. 


slave of fashion. 


“God have pity on us, we are so 
knew what was expected of her 


Some days she 
bath. At such times, a tray was laid over the bath cover. 


elaborate. The head-dress attained gigantic proportions. 
was never worn in its own shade, but always powdered. 
wigs, which were removed at night and replaced by fancy night 
caps, destroyed the hair of women to such an extent that almost 
every woman of wealth and birth was bald. 

The queen’s head-dress finally became so high that none of 
her ladies-in-waiting were tall enough to help her to dress, since 


oreakfasted in her 


N the latter part of her reign, Marie-Antoinette became a 
Dresses became very voluminous, and most 


Hair 
Huge 


the gowns must be put on over the queen’s head. So Marie- 


“‘marchandes de frivolites’”’ calling 
and twelve “fancy dresses’ 
Thus the name worn at ceremonials. 


perhaps unjustly, a synonym for 


Antoinette did away with this rule, and rather than disarrange 
her coiffure, she ‘“‘stepped into’’ her gowns. 

At this time, the royal wardrobe numbered twelve full dresses 
that is, dresses which were not 
These “fancy dresses’’ were made of silk, 
velvet or brocade, all elaborately trimmed with flowers, furs, 


etc. In addition, she had twelve fancy hoop skirts or petticoats, 

















































































Page 16 
worn usually at cards, « smaller suppers in the small apart- 
ments. 

In the summer, the wardrobe Vas composed of the same 
number of dresses. Those for the spring served likewise for 
autumn wear. At the end of each season, these dresses were 


discarded, the queen retaining only a few she particularly liked. 


ATER on, the fashion introduced the wearing of dresses of 
muslin and cambri 
silk, cotton being grown 
England, while silk was a 
these gowns were not renewed each year, but kept over for 


These dresses were more costly than 
in America and manufactured in 


domestic product. In consequence, 


several seasons. 
Strange to say, though many men’s costumes of Marie- 
Antoinette’s time exist, no dresses of this ill-fated queen 


survived the Terror to find their place in any museum. What 
we know of them is from several paintings of the time. 
It is sad as well as interesting to look at the pictures of Marie- 


Antoinette as queen, in all her 
proud beauty and elaborate 
dress, remembering the tragi 
fate of the young queen, dying 
under the guillotine at the age 
of 31. 


IFTEEN years later, an- 
other 


fascinating young 
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ness, speed and ardor. He finally won her and married jy 
between two battles. 

Very soon after his marriage, Bonaparte purchased for }j 
wife the Castle of the Malmaison, near Paris. This castle i 
by the way, now a museum where are collected the relics of the 
time of Josephine and Napoleon. The empress retired the, 
after her divorce. 

During the first year of the Consulate, and until the coron,. 
tion of Napoleon as Emperor of the French, the Malmaisg 
was the setting of many beautiful social functions. A miniatyp 
court was held there, of which Josephine was the beautiful quee 

Josephine had a fine and sure taste in dress, and she was aly 
a very able designer. She ended the reign of gigantic ballog 
skirts, and head-dresses so like nothing human. The feminine 
body emerged at last, like a beautiful butterfly out of an ugly 
chrysalis. 

No steel corsets now, but narrow girdles made of ribbons » 
lace; no voluminous petticoats, but a long, sheath-like skin, 
not unlike the ancient Greek 
dress. No more powdered hair 
Shoes were heelless, like sap. 
dals, and made of soft ané 
pliable material 

Monsieur Duplan and Mon. 
sieur Gerbault were the hair. 
dressers to the court. Both 
these men were artists in the 
art of ‘“‘coiffures.”” Sometimes 











The voluminous dresses of 
were followed by a return 
lines. Josephine Beauhar- 
poleon Bonaparte and 

French. Por- 


On the left, Josephine’s coro- 

nation dress, cream tulle 

with bees and laurel leaves 

embroidered in gold fili- 

gree. Scarf of the same 
material 


woman sat on the 
throne of France. And 
she, too, had a memro- 
rable wardrobe, amazing for its extravagances. 

When young General Buonaparte, just out of 
the School of Artillery at Brienne, poor as the pro- 
verbial church mouse, but ambitious and brave 
and very homely, met the beautiful Josephine de 
Beauharnais, he lost both his head and his heart 
to her. 

The chronicles tell us that Josephine was 
rather dark of complexion, with a skin of very 
fine texture. Her eyes were large and dark blue, 
fringed by long dark eyelashes. She had 
auburn hair. She was not very tall, but the 
style of dress of the day gave her a long, 
slim line which made her look taller. At 
any rate, she was beautifully proportioned. 

Being overwhelmingly in love with the 
charming widow, Bonaparte paid her very 
ardent court, which he conducted like any 
undertaking of his, with military thorough- 
















































the days of the Revolution 


to length and sweeping 
nais, married to Na- 
made Empress of the 
trait by Prud’hon 


One of Josephine’s 
hundreds of dresses, 
on the right, of cream 
satin embroidered in 
gold. Scarf of cream , 
tulle. Left, 
lace cap 
trimmed with 
silver se- 

quins, scarf , 
of tulle with : , 

sequins and filigree, shoes of black satin with - 
: satin back. All these garments are now photographe 

for the first time 






Sr, 





Josephine wore !ong curls falling on either side a 
her face to her shoulders; at other times, little curls 
were pinned all over her head, giving her the “ot 
a cherub. But the fashionable way which she lik 
most, shown in nearly every picture of Josephin: 
was the bandeau of metal cloth, encircling her head, 
and adorned with flowers, feathers or jewels. : 
As empress, Josephine was probably the a 
extravagant of them all. Each morning a 
was presented with 700 or 800 gowns 1 
choose from. After long deliberation a 
would select what was suitable for & 
functions of that day. 
Josephine paid grea 
elegance of her underwear. 
chemises, made of very [Continu 
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UV JILLIE and bis 


They combine their efforts to give 
agriculture a helping hand 


OHN, are you sure we have plenty of gas? You know 

one time last year we ran out, and I had to sit in the 

ear in the boiling sun while you walked a mile to an oil 

station after it; and then we found it wasn’t the gas at 

all, but the ignition—whatever that is And 
Willie was so cross, and just screamed and kicked 

Remember that man who stopped to help you find the trouble 
_and the dirty crack he made about Willie? Said if he had a 
brat like that he would get a good, stiff club and take him all 
apart! I told him if some folks would learn to mind their own 
business they’d get along better; and if he ever had a child of 
his own—especially a child with a temperament, like Willie—he 
should never cross him, but allow him to develop naturally. 
And he said he only had five, and if any one of them ever acted 
like that, just once, there would be only four. 

I don’t know what he meant—look out for that truck, John! 
He just missed you and after a while—there’s a Ford 
sunt ‘round us, John—don’t let him pass! . well, he 

did! . . . the nasty little things! If I had my way, there 
would be a law keeping them off the main roads 

Stop, John, stop! See those beautiful roses in that farmer’ s 
lawn! Get out and pick a nice bouquet! I’m sure no one is 
at home; I just saw them drive away in a car. They probably 
can’t appreciate nice things, anyway My, aren’t they 
nice? But throw them away, John, they’ve got bugs on them 

. . there! “i 

Country people are so selfish about such things. One farmer 
set a big dog on brother Elmer, last fall, just because he picked 
a basket of grapes tore the seat out of a brand-new 
pair of trousers, too I mean the dog did, and said— 
the farmer did—that he was going to get some shells for the gun 
and shoot the tail light off the next skunk that came 
into his orchard = 

That looks like a bus coming, John, be careful! They 
are such road hogs! Oh, stop! What a beauti- 
ul place to eat our dinner! Sign? What sign? Oh! I 
don’t care if it does say “Keep Out.” These farmers 
don’t own the whole earth and the air we breathe, 
do they? There! right under that tree 

Too bad you ran over that little 
rig sleeping there! Serves it right, though 

next time it will keep awake. 
There’s a lot more over by the fence, so 
itwon’t be missed . .. 

Willie! Mustn’t throw 
stones at the ducks! You 
just crippled that big 
me . . . Climb up 
n that apple. tree and 
tirow down a lot of 
them, apples, 

1 mean—to put in 

the car, They can’t 

%¢ us from the farm- 

house, I’m sure... 

he nd aren’t those tomatoes over there? 
hice big, red ones, too. Pick a lot of 

“an —_ we will give some to Elmer’s folks 

oo Willie, come down out of the tree—that’s enough 

Dies - My goodness, they are nice! 

Now, help Papa gather a lot of roasting ears in the big 
basket, that’s a dear! 

John, build a fire to heat the coffee, and dinner will 
Better tear another board off the fence, they burn 
And—oh, John! Do catch that big, spring 


be ready! 
0 nice! 


ty to take Meianee with us; he’ll likely get run over by a car or 
stolen anyway, and do nobody any good 

you did 1 get him! 

Ret j it anothe ar time 


there, 
There’s another nice one, too—maybe we can 
, though. 


nn, 
er “se Vv 












By STEVE KING 


Willie, you left that gate open and all the farmer’s 
cows are going into the corn! But come to dinner, now, dear; 
the farmer will find it out and look after them, I suppose 
After dinner, John, I think we can dig a bushel or two of po- 
tatoes over in that field—they are so high this year. You can 
likely borrow a shovel at the farmhouse and leave it here when 
we are through with it 

I’m so glad we came out on this road today! Better put that 
“Keep Out” sign in the car, too, John; some children have been 
running across the back of our lot, and if this doesn’t keep them 
out we must complain to the police, for I simply will not have 
people trespassing. No telling—somebody might pick our 
best flowers . 

Willie, what are you doing? Setting fire to that grass! Well, 
be careful, dear, and don’t get burned .. now, you have 
the man’s fence all afire! Papa, look at Willie! I declare I 
never saw so active a child—so energetic. He’ll be a real power 
in the land, some day. 

John, all that smoke and heat is blowing right over the car. 
We must load the things in and go on, I guess. Throw all the 
boxes and empty cans out on the grass, dear, we need the room 
in the car ° 

I don’t see why farmers will have wood fences that get on 
fire; it just spoiled our picnic Don’t stop to shut the 
gate, John, there’s a car coming! It may be the man who lives 
here, and he might get nasty when he sees the fire burning toward 
the haystacks Step on it, John! He might lay the 

blame on us, too! Some people are so unreason- 
: able! And everything would have been so lovely, 
‘ today, except for that old board fence! 
R | Be careful of that car coming, John 
‘ Looks like farmers—but why are 
they driving so fast? Oh, I see! 
‘ there’s a big smoke back where we 
ate our dinner. Seems like several 
cars stopping there 
Stop on the hill, John, so 
we can enjoy the 
view . Looks 
like that haystack 
burning! . . . So 
careless of them! 
They should have 
hurried more. They 
probably let it burn 
to get the insur- 
ance Any- 
way, our consciences 
are clear—and it will 
teach them a lesson. 

Oh, John! What do you 
suppose Willie has in that box? Four 
little ducklings! Ain’t they cute? If we 
only had some woven wire off the farmer’s 
fence to build a little park to keep them in! 

. . Willie is so forehanded and thought- 
ful; folks say he is like my folks in so many ways! 

. . Well, drive on, John If we had only found 
about a dozen heads of cabbage; they are so much better out 
here than those we buy down town but the car is 
full, now, so we had just as well go on home. Next year, I 
hope we can afford to get a bigger car : 

There is so much going to waste out here in the country that 
we town folks could use, and that costs so much, and the 
country people will never miss 






















RESSES this summer possess sim- 
plicity of line, and trimming which 
is usually all white or of self-ma- 


terial. This is 
all the new cottons 
it is desirable to have the 


mportant, as nearly 
fast 
frocks made of 


nave colors, so 


them simple enough to be easily ironed. 

Another appreciated feature of the 
1929 styles is that enough fulness in the 
skirt is allowed for freedom of action. This 


is gained by either ruffles or pleats or flares, 
and it prevents a dress from slipping up 
over knees when we sit down. Pleats are 
stitched flat to facilitate laundering. 

The woman who likes feminine clothes 
will like No. 2853, the 
graceful dip to one side. 
of the tiers and to make 
bodice which parallels the lower line, 
of the narrow washable bias folds, either 
of silk or of cotton, would be admirable. 


skirt of which has a 
To finish the top 
on the 


one 


a line 
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that look and fed 


COOL 


Three different types, all of 
which are smart this summy 
and easily made 





































By JANE MORELAND 


The back is slim and straight. In blag r 
and white voile, with a band of plain whit 
voile fagoted on to the closing edge, anj 
with a large bow of black ribbon at th 
hip-line, this dress would be cool-looking 
and at the same time have style enough to 
permit of its being worn on almost any 
daytime occasion. The skirt can be ey 
as long as is desired. The pattern is de 
signed for 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 49, 
42, 44, 46 and 48-inch bust. Th 





















































Ribbon of the same shade might a 
well be used for the bows and ee i medium model requires 3\{ 
the belt. No. 2853 is de- / yards of 39-inch materia 
signed for 16 and with 4 yard of 
18 vears, 36, - 27-inch con- 
38, 40 ae : trasting. 
al ff > _ 
| ‘ag 
an = | teh / 
; d A 
poeety exceedi: 
| Peng slip-cov 
= | motifs 
/ , remnan 
| iY favorite 
/ /& | vs ¥ es several 
{ | Pa 2853 < Whilk 
} | | edges si 
/ i \ and 42-inch bust. The 36-inch requires eects | 
y 43. yards of 40-inch material. broider, 
: add a t 
LD Printed lawn, rayon, bemberg, celanese, Ag 
\ \ \ crépe de chine and batiste are some of the Paris 
Y, season’s smart fabrics that would develop svetiqu 
f well in this style. A red polka-dot design = “er 
\ ioe on white, with white bows, is excellent. 2g 
NS The shoulder line that extends far : 
aS likes, t] 
as enough down to cover the top of the mufficien 
} shoulder is found in No. 2841, and will ra it is 
find favor with those who desire the com- ‘ 
| fort of the sleeveless frock but object to 
the bare look. Kick pleats at each side of 
the front of the skirt permit freedom of HER 
Dr movement and at the same time keep the stitel 
( . silhouette straight and slim. Printed and lon 
\ pique, linen, percale, gingham or any other of the 1 
\ . y i of the firmer cotton fabrics will develop stance, 
‘ ol admirably in this style. Bias fold, of a green © 
contrasting or harmonizing color, edges the m the s 
/ neck and the sleeves, and a leather belt harmon 
indicates the natural waist-line. No. When 
2841 is designed for 16 and 18 years, 36, the app 
2841 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. The 36-inch re- of outlin 
ee a quires 234 yards of 36-inch material with leaf vei 
| 3¢ yard of 20-inch plain material. may be 
/ [ The surplice-closing bodice in No. 2827 only her 
k hs is an excellent style for the larger woman, — 
\\ | \? as it tends to slenderize. The skirt, which roid 
| 3 as has kilted pleats across the front, is at- ~ ag 
XN tached to a fitted yoke which is a particu- ‘ tis, 
fo + larly good style for the mature figure. 
el 
Patterns can be secured by mail, postage prepaid, from The Farm Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa., 10 cents each. Be sure to give number be Used 


and size required, 





1929 Summer Catalcg containing 200 up-to-date stylzs, by mail, 10 cents. 
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‘By Christine Ferry 
and 
Maren Thoresen 


An easy decorative method which 
gives charming results 














F ALL forms of appliqué, none is more colorful or 
) § decorative than that done with floral motifs cut from 
\/ # cretonne or other printed drapery material and 
applied with simple embroidery stitches to a plain 
background. It has the additional virtue of being 
exceedingly inexpensive. When making window-hangings or 
slip-covers, there are usually many pieces left over from which 
motifs can be cut, or, if it is necessary to buy new material, a 
remnant can usually be found in the drapery department of your 
favorite store, which will serve admirably for the decoration of 
several articles. 

While the only essential stitchery is that which holds the 
edges securely in place, it is possible to produce very elaborate 
eects by emphasizing the color demarcations with a few em- 
broidery stitches on the cretonne, in corresponding colors, or to 
add a touch of brilliancy by means of gold thread. 

Parisian needleworkers are very clever in their use of cretonne 

appliqué, often applying a cotton print on a silk or velvet founda- 
ton and embellishing it with silver and gold threads for the 
decoration of an evening dress. 
_ 4s a matter of fact, the stitchery may be as elaborate as one 
ikes, the one essential feature being that the edge must be 
sufficiently covered with the stitching so that it will not fray, 
lor It ls not turned under before being stitched. 


Two Finishing Stitches 


(THERE are two varieties of edge finish—spaced buttonhole 
stitches, with short stems laid perpendicularly to the edge, 
and long-and-short stitch, slanted downward toward the base 
oi the leaf, petal or stem, as the case may be. In the first in- 
stance, one color is usually used throughout—either a dark 
fren or brown, or perhaps a neutral color like ecru, while 
m the second the coloring varies, as the work progresses, to 
‘armonize with the pattern which is being worked. 
‘ hen the buttonhole-stitch method is used, the surface of 
Pe cae is usually left undecorated, save for a few lines 
oe ine stitch or gold-thread couching to mark flower centers, 
r _ or scrolls. But the long-and-short stitch treatment 
= so elaborated as almost to cover the surface, leaving 
dite ere and there bits of the surface showing between the 
inlet in reality using the printed design as a guide for the 
bei oldery stitches in the same manner as if the work were 
ng done on tinted linen. 
Rte entirely a matter of preference as to which of these 
hae shall be followed, as both are suited to the material. 
er case, three threads of stranded embroidery cotton can 
wed in the needle, and it usually happens that the worker 


has plenty of material among her needlework supplies, which 
may be used for the purpose. 

The printed-linen drapery material, from which the motifs 
were cut for the decoration of the cushion and refreshment 
cloth illustrated, was chosen because the floral motifs were 
varied in both form and coloring. It is in reality a design pat- 
terned somewhat after the early English crewel embroidery, 
and therefore lends itself very gracefully to our purpose. 


Using the Motifs 


NE of the large flower forms is sufficient for decoration of a 

cushion top, either round or square, as one fancies, adding 
a few lines in couched gold, or a few additional leaves cut from 
another part of the design, if it is desired to construct a larger 
motif. Black sateen—the better grade—is an excellent ma- 
terial for a cushion intended for general use, and a good back- 
ground for any color scheme, either light or dark. In making 
up the finished cushion top, it is a pretty idea to introduce into 
the edge finish a little of the color characteristic of the motif. 
If there is foliage in the design, green is always a safe color to 
use, for it acts as a foil for the more brilliant coloring which 
may be in the flower. 

In this instance, our cushion was made up with a two-inch 
box, joining front and back, and then the seaming covered with 
green bias-fold tape, folded together and couched on with gold 
thread like that used to “‘touch up”’ the cretonne motif. 

From the same material were cut various other smaller motifs 
for the decoration of a square table-cover of melon-pink cotton 
suiting. Two rather large blossoms were placed in opposite 
corners and smaller ones in the other two. This is a prettier 
arrangement than to attempt to use four of approximately the 
same size. 

They were placed where they would show to the best advan- 
tage when the cloth was in use on a 30-inch card-table, or when 
used as a between-meal cover on the dining-table. The motifs 
were then decorated in the long-and-short stitch method. 

The choice of color for a background material depends en- 
tirely upon the print which is being used, although an ecru or 
ivory-toned ground can always be considered “‘safe,”’ and the 
embroidery can be relied upon to give the needed color accent. 

To finish the edge, a half-inch hem can be turned and held 
with a line of running stitches spaced about half an inch apart, 
and these in turn whipped with thread of a contrasting color. 

No doubt you are already thinking of various other ways of 
utilizing this simple and effective decorative treatment. There 
is no limit to the variety of articles to which it can be applied, 
and the idea may, perhaps, help to solve your bazaar problems. 
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ERANIUMS, the old 






standby, the most 
popular house-plant 
of them all, beloved 
by our mothers and 


grandmothers. I can remember 
geraniums in the window strug- 
gling along with little light. 

Poor, scraggly plants, and 
yet they produced an abundant 
pink, red or white bloom. 
Nothing seemed to harm them, 
and it was rather a shock to 
learn, as a plant doctor, that 
this grand old flower is almost 
as bad as any other, when it 
comes to pests. It is afflicted 
with four, and possibly five, 
distinct diseases, as well as a 
half-dozen insects. 

As I think back, and as I 
know now, it is not uncommon 
to find yellow leaves on the 
geraniums. Sometimes there 
are only a few at the bottom of 
the stem, but then again the 
plant may be almost defoliated 
when these yellow leaves have 
fallen. Examine these leaves; & 
they may be a sign of trouble, 
serious trouble. 
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thy 
hb 


gray mold, the spores of th 
fungus. 

Sanitation is the keyword in 
this case—sanitation plus yep. 
tilation. This fungus my 
have dead remnants to live m 
during the winter. If th 
geranium bed is cleaned up anj 
all rubbish removed, this sours 
of spores will be destroyej 
Naturally, spraying the plant 
as for bacterial leaf-spot yij 
also hold this trouble in check 

Blackleg is a third disease 
and a peculiar one. The stem 
at or below the ground leyd 
turns black and _ finally rots, 
The plant eventually dies, but 
at first it simply does not look 
right. The color is too lights 
green. It is hard to descrihe 
the appearance in any other 
way, because there is no striking 
symptom. At any rate, the 
greenish black color on the stem 
will tell the story. 


Be 
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typi 
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Mosaic Disease, Gas 
Spiders and Cutworm 


HIS same disease also at- 

















A few yellow leaves at the 
base of the plant usually mean 
nothing serious—possibly the 




































Bacterial leaf-spot quickly 
turns the leaves yellow, and 
this disease is easily recognized. 


yellow leaves for tiny, watery 
spots. They usually resemble 
tiny beads of water or oil 


the tissues of the leaf. 

In a short time, the spots 
become ashen yellow and are more or less raised, and then dead 
areas appear. The leaf quickly turns yellow and falls from the 
stem. The bacterial leaf-spot disease is worse on pink and 
white varieties, but it may occur on all forms of geranium and 
pelargonium. 

There are two things that need be done to prevent this trouble. 
In the first place, the germs are spread from plant to plant in 
watering. Use a little care; do not use a driving stream over 
the tops of the plants, but let the water wash easily over the soil. 
Use of a sprinkler for watering accomplishes the desired results. 


‘Bacteria Spread by Improper Watering 


N outdoor beds where geraniums were grown last vear, 
use a mulch to keep dirt particles from splashing on the 
leaves. Spraying the leaves, particularly the lower surface, 
with bordeaux mixture or ammoniacal copper carbonate, 
will prevent the attacks of the leaf- 
spot bacteria if they should be spread 
by water. 

Another disease that is often 
serious in moist places, and par- 
ticularly in greenhouses, is 
Botrytis blight. The leaves, 
stems and flower clusters may 
be attacked. On the leaves, the 
diseased areas are large and 
black. The stems may also be 
similarly affected. The blos- 
soms will turn brown and rot. 
In all cases, the affected part is 
soon covered with a brownish 





where the bacteria have entered ‘ ae ae 
Purdue Experiment Station 















tacks pelargonium, begonia, 
coleus, cucumber and radish. 
Control: Destroy the diseased 
plants and water the soil with 


é 
lack of nitrate fertilizer, pos- 
sibly lack of light, or maybe a solution of one of the organic- 
only old age, a natural dying. mercury compounds. 
Oftentimes, geraniums ar 


dwarfed and sadly misshapen. 
The leaves are all out of shape, 


Look on the lower surface of are so thrifty that failure with them being frequently reduced to 


peculiar knotty structure. This 


can generally be attributed to pests is probably due to a mosai 


disease. Practically nothings 
known about the trouble except 


plentifully sprinkled over the % 
surface. These are the spots By C. cw GREGORY that it exists. Cuttings made 


from such plants always pr 
duce the same sort of growth, 
but we are not certain that the 
trouble can be spread in any other way. The best practise with 
such plants is to destroy them and save a lot of trouble. 

As house-plants, the geranium leaves often turn yellor, 
either completely or in wedge-shaped areas. This may be dut 
to several things—lack of water, or too much water which 1 
sults in water-logged soil. It might be, and often is, the result 
of gas escaping. The gas-stove may leak or the hot-air furnace 
or stove may be the source of a little gas in the room. It 
does not take much gas to kills 
plant. 

Among the insects that ma 
cause trouble are white gruls 
that eat off the roots. These # 
worse in sod land. A little carbot 
disulfid in the soil will elimins* 
these bugs. 

Red spiders may attack th 
lower surface of the leaves, “* 
ing them to turn yellow. 
strong stream of water, oF dusting 
with sulfur, is the control. 

Cutworms may eat throug 
stems at the ground level, caus@™ 


ll over. Broadess! 
the plant to fa cenit 


Above, black rot of the stem 2 poison bait in the oon 
of geraniums You can buy this at v0 

or make it as follows: ofa 

@ quarts of bran, one teaspoe” 


h the 


of paris green or white ans 
Left, final stages of the bac- one-half cupful pare eee 
terial leaj-spot disease and about three cupfu 
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Putting in a Mechanical 


~~ CILKER 


enabled this ten-cow farmer to double the 
size of his herd without extra help 


F the public ever demands 
a champion milker, I 
have in mind a man who 
should be a strong con- 
tender for the honor. 
This friend of mine was a member 
of the cow-testing association in 
Hancock county, Iowa, of which I 
was at that time test supervisor. 

One winter evening I kept time on him while he milked a string 
of ten high-producing cows. Using the dry-hand method of 
milking, he completed the job in 65 minutes. Needless to say, 
he did not slight any of his cows, though the average time per 
cow was only six and one-half minutes. 

Though his remarkable ability to milk easily places this man 
ina class with few others, he surprised me by remarking that he 
would buy a milking-machine before spring. 

“But why should you have a milking-machine?”’ I asked this 
expert hand milker. 

“Because I am farming this quarter section without help, 
and summer is coming on,”’ he replied. ‘‘Then, too, before next 
winter I am going to remodel my barn and put in stanchions 
for 20 cows. 1 can’t depend on careless help to milk cows like 


these.” 
Three Important Questions 


HE situation struck me so forcibly that I began to consider 

the milking-machine from a new angle. During four months 
of the year, the farmer who is milking a string of cows does not 
question whether he should stay in the dairy business, but 
when seeding, plowing, corn-planting, cultivating, harvesting, 
haying and husking come piling on top of each other, not to 
mention the heat and flies, he often seriously doubts whether he 


ls wise to carry on. 


By R. Roy LEwIs 


was 4.6 minutes; by hand, 7.2 
minutes. With nine cows, the 
saving in the time required to 
milk was offset by the time re- 
quired to care for the milking- 
machine, which took an average of 
23.7 minutes. The overhead cost 
of the machine and the running 
expenses must, therefore, be repaid 
in such benefits as may be derived from the fact that milking 
is made a more agreeable task, or that one man can without 
extra help increase the size of his herd. 

Three years of study of the economy and efficiency of milking- 
machines at the Iowa Station show among other points that 
the economy of the milking-machine in dollars and cents is 
largely proportional to the size of the herd. 

In this study, it was found that the weekly total cost of 
milking the cows by machine, including the overhead and 
operating, amounted to $8.46 for a herd of 22 cows. Since the 
weekly labor cost of milking the cows by hand was $11.10, the 
weekly saving by the use of the machine was $2.64, or 23.8 
per cent. 

It is of interest to note that where one man could milk 73 
pounds of milk per hour by hand, he was able to milk 157.5 
pounds per hour, or 115.8 per cent more by machine, The 
saving of labor required to care for a herd of this size would be 
the determining factor in actual practise. Since the labor re- 
quirement for milking was cut from 44.4 hours per week to 20.6 
hours by the use of the machine, it is evident that more than three 
hours of time per day would be saved for other pressing work. 

This tallies with the judgment of my friend in Hancock county, 
and he was quite right in his decision to put in a mechanical 
milker, from the standpoint of economy of time. Though he 
is an expert milker, it 
is evident that by the 





It is the added 
chore of milking in 
the busy seasons which 
turns many farmers 
from one of the most 
lucrative branches of 
their business. With 
this condition in mind, 
linvestigated the pos- 
sibilities of the me- 
chanical milker for the 
average farmer who is 
milking ten or more 
COWS. 

The three questions 
that are most com- 
monly asked by farm- 
ers interested in milk- 
ersare: Will the milk- 
iIng-machine pay for 
tself in the saving of 
time? Will the milk- 
ing-machine affect the 
production of my 
cows? How will the 
quality of the milk be 
affected? 

A survey of 32 








use of a two-unit ma- 
chine he will be able 
to milk the prospec- 
tive herd of 20 cows 
in about the same 
time he allows for his 
present herd of ten 
cows. 


‘Pays “Best on 
Good Cows 


ILL the milking- 

machine affect 
the production of the 
cow? Will the ma- 
chine cause a cow to 
dry up before the end 
of her normal! lactation 
period? Will bad quar- 
ters and caked udders 
result from the use of 
the machine? 

These questions are 
definitely answered in 
the investigations of 
the above-mentioned 
stations. The results 








lllinois dairy-farms on 
Which 860 cows were 
milked mechanically, 
and on 34 farms on which 850 cows were milked by hand, shows 
oat in herds of less than 25 cows, the milk saved annually was 
was per cow, or $61.69 per farm. The average number of 
hee per farm was about 19. In herds of more than 25 cows, 
© saving was $5.70 per cow, or $203.49 per farm. 


Save 2.6 Minutes per Cow 


XPERIMENTAL work with milking-machines at the South 

7 Dakota Station shows that mechanical milkers will save 

of thi if enough cows are being milked. Under the conditions 

nilker South Dakota test, 15 or more cows would have to be 
liked to make a milking-machine a time-saving investment. 

€ Texas Station used a milker in a herd of nine cows and 


fo ; . : : ; 
und that the average time required to milk a cow by machine 


Machine milking is faster than hand milking—and don’t leave cups on too long 


of these tests prove 
without a doubt that 
the mechanical milker in the hands of a competent and con- 
scientious man can have no harmful effect on the cow. Failure 
to strip each cow by hand may result in the cow’s going dry too 
soon, however. 

When teat cups are properly fitted, and care is exercised in 
following the directions of the manufacturer, there is no harmful 
effect on the udders or teats. 

At the Iowa Station, it was found that the rate of milking by 
the average machine is such that in a large number of instances, 
the machine is left on the cow entirely too long for the best 
effect on the cow and for the greatest economy of time. Ap- 
parently, six minutes was enough time on the highest-producing 
cows, whereas four minutes on the cows producing considerably 
less took the bulk of the cow’s prodution. [Continued on page 34 
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|e gee mene OF CENTRAL PARK in New York all your life, haven’t you? Here's a new airplane 


picture of it, showing the winding drives, lakes, bridges and golf links. Great apartment and 
office buildings surround the park on all sides 
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NEW PICTURES 


All photos © U. & U. 









VERY UP.TO. 
DATE summer 
frock — printed silk, 
close-fitting bodice, 
circular skirt and 





gay scarf 
e 
N THE LEFT 


is the Autogiro, 

or helicopter, or wind- 
mill airplane, which made 
a successful flight of 130 
miles recently. The revolving 
blades, driven by the motor 
keep the plane in the air—at least 
Ce ae as long as the motor runs. And ifit 









HEY SELL ICE-CREAM from this giant 
cone in California. Clever idea! 









ws stops, the plane comes — ~ 
oi - But the machine 
Ax WHO are the decorated citizens on the a wings, as you see 
left? Oh, just some seniors at the Haskell 
/ Institute in Kansas, celebrating the approach 
/ of graduation 
\ 
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4 ‘i SUPREME COURT at Washington has been in the Capitol Building since goodness 
: knows when. They need more room, and a new building is now to be built. Here is a ™ 
of the design, as it is expected to look 
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« ..s0tf you're a lover of 
the wild come fill a pipe 
. no other brings such 
pleasing pictitres.” 
—BERT L. TAYLOR 









cooler smoke 
DRIER 


Pipe tobacco from (i 
2 g flakes 


leaf lo cut eee , at burn siow 


3/and smoke cool 














| Sweet to the end 


Prime old ee the flavor which 
Kentucky Burley, keeps winning 
cut the one right way fora smokers to GRANGER and 
cool, sweet smoke. That’s  thatisthe result of Wellman’s 
GRANGER ROUGH CUT. Method, a priceless old-time 

Unlike finely cut tobaccos, tobacco secret that mellows 





suitable for cigarette rolling, tobacco as it has never been 
Granger is cut in big shaggy mellowed before. ..Conve- 
flakes that burn slowand cool. _ niently packed in soft foil, at 






What’s more, your pipe stays 10 cents the package. 
dry and clean . . . But it’s LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO Co. 


at a, 


RANGER 


ROUGH CUT 


Cetpizen 
















IN MORE PIPE § 
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himself, Mr. Wentford And | ( 7, 
did ind him,”’ said Mr. Reed Cie <A ES 
“Why did McKay wish to find JE WO ( 


this man?” 

‘He owed him money. I know 
no more than that. The searc} 
fell off because Mr. McKay owed me 

“Then you knew about Wentford 

‘“‘Um—-yes. I recognized him last night 
graph of him. I thought it was very odd. After I left you I 
er--drove over to Marlow and made inquiries. Mr. McKay 
Mr. George McKay—-did not leave his house last night, and at 
the moment the murder was committed was entertaining the 


money. One has to live.” 


I once had a photo- 


um—-vicar to dinner.” 
Gaylor scowled at hin 
“You're a killjoy,”’ he said, and Mr. Reeder sighed heavily. 
stood squarely before him. ‘‘What do 
you know ahout these murders, Reeder?” he challenged. 
Mr. Reeder spread his hands wide. His glasses, set askew, 
slipped a little farther down his nose; he was not a very imposing 


AYLOR got up and 


figure. 

“IT am a queer man, Mr. Gaylor; I am cursed, as you are 
aware, with a peculiarly evil mind. I am also intensely curious 

I have always been. I am curious about criminals and chickens 

I have perhaps the finest Wyandottes in London, but that is 
by the way. 

“It would be cruel to give you my theories. The blood on the 
policeman’s horse—that And Henry—I suppose 
Mr. Enward’s clerk has another name—the blood on his coat, 
though he did not go near the body of the late Mr. Wentford, 
that is most interesting. Poor Henry is suffering from a severe 
chill and is in bed, but his mother, an admirable and hard- 
working woman, permitted me to see him. 

“‘And the two aces pinned to the door, all very, very, very 
interesting indeed! Mr. Gaylor, as soon as I am able to inter- 
view old George McKay, I will undertake to tell you who com- 
mitted these murdérs.”’ 

“The girl told you something—the girl Lynn?” 

“The girl has told me nothing. She also may be very in- 
formative. I purpose spending a night or two in her flat—um 
not, I hope, without a chaperon.”’ 

Gaylor looked at him amazed. 


VII 
HE last page of the letter which Mr. Eric Kingfether had 
begun with such ease in the early part of the morning was 


Is interesting. 


Mr. Reeder was blushing. 


Continued from page 14 
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extremely difficult to compog ; 
had become necessary to say » 
tain things; it was vital thy, 
should not put his communis, 
into writing. 

In desperation, he decide , 
make a break with practise. He would go to town. It a 
impossible to leave before the bank closed, but he could p 
immediately afterward, though there was urgent work whis 
should have kept him on the bank premises until six, and a 
private work of serious importance that should have Oceupix 
him until midnight. When the bank closed, he handed Ove 
the key of the safe to Kenneth. 

“I’ve been called to town. Balance up the books and» 
them in the safe. I’ll be back by six; I’d like you to wait for me: 

Kenneth McKay did not receive the suggestion favorgh) 
He also wished to get away. 

“Well, you can’t!” said the other, sharply. ‘The bank inspec 
tor will be in tomorrow to check the Wentford account, | 
will probably be evidence.” 

Mr. Kingfether got out his little car and drove to Loni 
He parked his machine in a Bloomsbury square and Made}: 
way on foot to a big mansion block behind Gower Street, Ty 
elevator man who took him up grinned a welcome. 

“The young lady’s in, sir,’”’ he said. 

The “young lady”’ herself opened the door to his ring, 

“Look who’s here!”’ she said, in surprise, and let him in, 

She was dressed in an old kimono, and did not look ag ait. 
tive as usual, though she was a pretty woman. * 

“In another half-hour I’d have been out,” she said, “Tit 
get up till after lunch. These late nights are surely hell!” 

She led the way to a sitting-room that was hazy with cigar 
smoke. It was a large room, its floor covered with a soft cane 
that had once cost a lot of money, but was now mottled wi 
stains. Before the fire was a big divan, and on this she hy 
been reclining. The furnishing and appointments of the tom 
were of that style which is believed to be Oriental by quit: 
large number of people. The whole room was half-way to blow- 
ness. It had a stale, sweet scent. Before the fire, in a shalle 
basket lined with red silk, a Pekingese dog opened his wes) 
eyes to survey the newcomer, and instantly closed them again. 

“Well, my dear, what brings you up to town? I told yout 
snatch a few hours’ sleep—round about one you looked like: 


boiled owl, and that’s not the state to be 
in when you’re chasing money.” 
She was quite good-looking, by certain s 
juite g g, by at 



















































Tell bout these bank-nole 
; " 7 sa did the mo 


come to you? 





standards. Her figure was robust, and nature 
given generously to the amplification of her vis?" 
charms. The red of her full lips was a natur a 
the clear skin was of fine texture; her face was scarce 
,owdered. F 
For a very long time they talked, head to wf 
She was an excellent listener; her sympathy 
sincere note. At half-past five: P 
“Now off you pop and don’t worry. The et 
will be seeing you tonight—talk it over with DD 
think you’d better, in case anything turns UP 
you know what I mean.” 
He took a letter out of his 
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‘It's a NEW TIRE? 
first quality all through ... but 
priced amazingly low?!” 
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TUBES 
to match, too 


Your tires give you bet- 
terservice when thetubes 
you use are made by the 
same people. Cavaliers 
give good service with 
all tubes . . . but for bal- 
anced tire- equipment, 
see that the tubes, too, 
are made by Goodrich. 


The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Est. 1870, 
Akron, O. Pacific Good- 
rich Rubber Co., Los An- 
geles, Cal. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Ca, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

















ET this point ciear about the Goodrich 
Cavalier . . . the Cavalier is a new 

tire... brand new, from carcass up. 

Specially made to fit today’s driving 
necds and price requirements. Built by 
Goodrich . . . first quality all the way 
through .. . yet priced amazingly low. 

A brand new tire that sets new stand- 
ards of service and new standards of value! 

For instance the carcass of the 
Cavalier is of stretch-matched cord. Every 
cord in every ply 
matched in strength. 
It’s uniformly sturdy 
in every square inch. 

Further . . . the 
Cavalier is bigger. 
Bigger in cross-sec- 
tion, and therefore 
capable of giving 
more service. And 
thicker through the 
tread ... more rubber 
where the hard wear comes. 





IT’S BIGGER! 














Look at a Cavalier cross- 
section and you'll see 
it is bigger... and 
thicker through the tread. 


Then . .. Cavaliers are water-cured. 
Cured from inside and out at the same 
time. Tough all the way through. The 


GooprRIcH CAVALIER 








last bit of tread wears as slowly as the first. 


Finally, the Cavalier . . . is guaranteed 
for life by Goodrich. And priced to give 
you all this for no more than you have been 
paying for ordinary, 
everyday casings! 
Probably for less than 


, 


you have been paying! 


Look into the 
Cavalier... just asa 
matter of good busi- 
ness. Examine it at 
the nearest Goodrich 
dealer’s store. See co.cuszs ore watercured 
for yourself the fea- from inside and out at the 
tures that make it “””* So _ 
different ... better... 

It has the stuff to give you the service 
you want. It’s priced at a figure that 
your pocketbook will like. No wonder it’s 
called “the tire for hard drivers and keen 
buyers!” 





SLOW WEARING 








etAt 
4 














Remember . . . the Cavalier is made in 
sizes for all cars . . . and in two sizes for 
trucks. And mounted without charge by 
the Goodrich dealer who sells it. Going to 
look into it? Fine! 
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Satisfying \ummer by buxon Have 


ae 


4 BD there’s anything mort . if Ice-Cream Soda Into a teal] glas 

‘ satisfying than a cool and f 1 serving put 1 tablespogp. 

\@_ cooling fruit drink during ag ful of any canned 

( ’ the hot weather, it might 5 fruit, or any fresh fruit which js jy 

“ ae P 
. 


be another fruit drink, »o 
follow the first one as expeditiously 


season. On top of this put 1 table 
spoonful of whipped cream, then, 


as possible. Cool fruit drinks in the Drinks that tickle the palate and are generous scoop of ice-cream. Add 


Ss 1 1 r taste coc } CAUSE e ; : : . 
summer not only ta 1 beeat good to look at in hot weather another spoonful of the fruit. Fy 
their temperature is below that of - up the remainder of the glass with 
the body, but they actually make plain carbonated water or with a 


one cooler, as the beneficial acids in the fruits help keep the 
body fluids in an alkaline condition, which makes it more com- 
fortable in any weather. Save the juice from the canned fruit 
to use for this purpose, or cook and strain fresh fruit. 

At the more-informal types of summer entertainment, a fruit 
punch or a fruit “high-ball”’ with a thin wafer cracker, or at most 
a thin bread-and-butter-and-lettuce sandwich, are all that are 
necessary for refreshment. It is the drink which counts! 


Colonial Punch is a most delicious and cooling beverage, and 

(4 servings is served ice cold, with a cherry in each glass. 

Simmer for several minutes 3 tablespoons 

sugar in 2 cups of water. Add 1 cup of juice from can of red 

pitted cherries, 1 cup of juice from can of sliced pineapple and 

4 tablespoons of lemon juice. Chill thoroughly and serve. Cut 
a few cherries and some pineapple and add to the punch. 


Sour Cherry Cordial is another good summer drink which is 
(12 servings extremely festive- and cool-looking. 
Simmer together 1 cup 
of sugar and 1 cup of water. Whena 
thin sirup forms, add 2 cups of 
tea, 1 cup of orange juice and 
1, cup of lime juice. Run 
through a food-chopper or 
press through a sieve 1 can 
of red pitted cherries. 
Add both the cherry pulp 
and the juice to the 
other ingredients. Just 
before serving, add 1 
quart of ginger ale. Gar- 
nish each glass with a 
thin, wedge-shaped slice 
of orange. Makes 3 quarts. 


Seese’ oes 


: ¥ 


‘N 
WN 


carbonated drink of the same flavor as the fruit used, or with 
ginger ale. A garnish of whipped cream with a red or green 
maraschino cherry adds a party touch. Put an iced-tea spoon 
and two straws into the glass, and serve at once. 


Ee pe 
































bry Pale Ginger Ale Two bananas sliced 

Special (6 servings) into wafers; 3 o 

anges, juice; 4 cups 

pale dry ginger ale. Have ingredients 
well chilled. Serve at once. 


Grape Mint One bunch fresh mint; 
(8 servings) 5 lemons, juice; )4 cup 
sugar; 14 cup water;? 
cups grape juice; 1 quart ginger ale 
Shake bunch of mint under fauett, 
remove leaves, reserving tips of spray 
for garnish, and put leaves with 
lemon juice, sugar and water. l# 
stand 30 minutes. Strain, add grape 
juice and ginger ale. Pour over block 
of ice and serve in glasses with min! 
leaves and thin slices of lemonie 
garnish. 


Zippy Porch Punch Two orange, 
(8 small glasses) juice; 1 lemon, 
juice; 34 @ 
sugar; 1 pint water; 14 cup red chem 
juice or canned cherry sirup; 2 
grape carbonated beverage. 
14 orange, cut into thin slices an 
then halve the slices. Mix © 
juices, water, sugar and stir unti 
sugar is dissolved. Add grape @® 
bonated beverage just before serviaé 
Put a little chipped ice into @ 
glass and fill with punch. Stick 
toothpicks through a slice of orange 
and one cherry and decorate tops 
glasses with them. 


: é 
: iy , Ginger-Ale Nectar Twelve — 
g Pe. (16 large glasses) 6 lemons; ! 
y see canned pinei 
WWE ts MMOL Mb 9h G HMM ple juice; 14 cup mere pont 
s110r¢ ; ‘ 4 _ 
Top—Half slices of lemon decorate the sour-cherry cordial glasses. In oval—Egg-nog sugar to suit taste “ Jao the ot 
supreme satisfies hunger as well as thirst. Bottom—Zippy porch punch will make any quarts ginger ale. 5q don page? 


summer party a success 
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Mail Coupon —NEW, FREE 
KALAMAZOO BOOK-~-<Saves you % to¥ 
at Factory 


SALE 


PRICES 


Cabinet Heaters $34-75 up 
Ranges ..... . $37°-75 up 
Furnaces..... $§9-8° up 
Gas Stoves ... $2.5-80 up 
Oil Stoves .... $16-5° up 





Sensa al Values! 
Write today for this new book. 
is FREE. It quotes Factory 
SALE PRICES. It saves you 
to 4. It shows more stove, range 
and furnace Bargains than in 20 
big stores. 






































200 S$ snd Sizes 
In this book are 200 styles and 
sizes—beautiful new Cabinet Heat- 
es, improved Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges (choice of 5 colors), Oil 
Stoves, GasStoves, Electric Ranges 
andFurnaces. Paymentsas low as 
$3down, $3 monthly. Year to Pay. 
150,000 Satisfied Customers 
Mail the coupon Now! Buy Direct 
fom Factory. Save the way 
70,000 satisfied customers have 
saved from Kalamazoo in the last 
29 years. Kalamazoo owners are 
eerywhere— many in your 
town. Ask them about 
Kalamazoo quality. _ 
Don'ipaytwice _— 
the price of a 
Kalamazoo for 
Quality not half 
s0g00d! Kalamazoo 
Ranges, Combination 
Gas and Coal Ranges 
and Gas Stoves are ap- 
proved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 
































Beauti New Cabinet 
, ‘ers 

SALE Prices of New Cabinet 
Heaters—$34.75 up! Best Bar- Easyto 
gains Kalamazoo ever built. Beau- Install 
tifully finished in Black and Your Furnace 
Walnut Porcelain Enamel, hand SALE prices on fur- 
grained. All made of extraheavy jaces$59 80 up. FREE 
cst iron. Heat several rooms. fyrnace plans. FREE 
Just like a furnace. Hold heat over service. Make a double saving by 
night. Many exclusive Kalamazoo installing your own furnace, after 
atures. Mail the coupon today. buying at Kalamazoo Factory 
Sale prices. Thousands have. 
Exclusive Kalamazoo features in- 
clude Hot Blast Fire Pot—new 
ring type radiators— easy shak- 
ing grates— upright shaker. Mail 
the coupon now! 
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quality before deciding. 360 days’ 
approval test on everything. 


Above All Else—Quality 


You simply can’t get better quality. 
Why? The reasons are: First, Kalamazoo 
specializes—Kalamazoo stoves and fur- 
naces are built complete in one big 13- 
acre factory. We make nothing but stoves 
and furnaces. Second, Kalamazoo has 
tremendous buying power—that means 
purchasing the best raw materials at low- 
est prices. Third, big scale production en- 
ables us to manufacture efficiently at 
extremely low cost. By selling direct, 
eliminating all “‘in-between” profits, you 
get absolute rock-bottom factory prices. 























=. r———_Household Goods 
Kalamazoo is near you. 24-hour __, ” Se 
shipments. Orders filled same day 1° low as $3 down, $3 monthly. Kitchen Cabinets Caer ores 
: = ag = . - Year to Pay. Everything backed | other Household Furnishings. 
as received. No waiting. Safe de- by a $100,000 bank 
i ya : ank guarantee. 


24-Hour Shipments 

















ei scp Satisfaction or money back. xaraMAZOOSTOVECO.,Mfrs. 
Cash or Easy Terms 0-year guarantee on Kalamazoo 10 Rochester yeaa 

You can buy on terms so small parts and workmanship. Kalamazoo, Mich, 

that you scarcely miss the money 30 Days’ FREE Trial 









Use whatever you choose for 30 
days in your own home FREE. 
Satisfy yourself on Kalamazoo 


WoW Cc VreViitewsele 


weer Direct to You” 
































SE 
-_---—-------- eo -- 
Choice of S Colors Saved $71 | 750,000 Satisfied Customers Have Saved 
New in ses to $91 Money by Mailing This Coupon 
€w Porcelain Enamel Ranges | Cc : Bi t (X) in column 
“I paid you $109 20al and Important : Be sure to put an 


5. “ombination Gas and Coal 
Dal Re Ivory Tan, Nile Green, 
Beck Pearl Gray, Ebony 
tick med in highly polished 
ve Ways clean—always easy 
4 Porcelain enamel baked 
to ch; ur own enameling plant— 
\ Pping, flaking or cracking. 
im “mize your home with a mod- 
bie olored Range. Brighten your 
day f bighten your work. Write 


FREE Book. 























for my furnace Wood Ranges at 


left to indicate articles in which you are 


and the best I Gas&Combi- a 
could do here on Ronen Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
one anywhere Gesotiae 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


near as good was [ 

from $180to$200. oan a =) De 
Some saving for et ral _] 
me. You certain- | 

ly dn put me 


pe 
we 5 Na 
down iora booster 


ar Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog. 


me seeceeeeseeeoee 
(Please print name plainly) 





for Kalamazoo.” sy -— Oe 
Chas. Renstrom, a 
Canton, Pa, | oil Stoves|_| 
. Household 
i is ool] CE0Y...c.cecccrerererecvesrovscoenosscosooooser SEBO. crccerercerecseeece 
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NEW method 

o of fowl-pox OW 
vaccination, 

called virus 


vaccination, has been per- 





The Farm Journg| 


@ in the states of Massa¢hy. 
setts, Washington 

7 4 Ohio. The method of ip 
troducing the virus », 


somewhat different ;, 


fected at the Oregon Ex- gs successfully prevented by new vaccination methods Massachusetts and Wag, 


periment Station. It con- 


ington, but the underlying 


sists in introducing a very small amount of 7 5 principles are the same in all cases 
leg. The By W. Re JOHNSON Our investigations in Oregon have » 


fowl-pox virus into the skin of the I 


right leg is vaccinated in each case to simplify 
vaccination and examination for ‘‘takes.”’ 

This Oregon method causes a generalized 
reaction that throws laying fowls off production, and is therefore 
recommended for growing stock before coming into lay, or 
fowls of laying age during the molting period. 

The most logical time for virus vaccination is when young 


stock is on range during the summer—say about a month or 
six weeks before the pullets begin laying. At this age, pullets 
have small combs and there is less exposed area for the virus to 
attack. As fowls are on range, there is less danger of spread 
because of fewer comb wounds due to fighting. 

Vaccination, almost without exception, results in pox lesions 
only at the vaccination point is means one or two pox 
lesions instead of numerous lesions in the case of natural pox. 

Numerous fowls on specialized farms in Oregon have been 
vaccinated by the new method during the past three years. 
xcept for one farm, this vaccination has been applied only to 
flocks on premises with pox present at the time, or which had 
had it the previous year. 

About 5,000 fowls were vaccinated in the summer of 1926, 
about 25,000 in 1927, and about 50,000 in 1928. In all instances, 
vaccination has been at the request of the poultrymen, many of 
whom had failed utterly in 
coping with this problem. 
That vaccination was suc- 
cessful is evidenced by the 
increased demand for the 
work and by the fact that 
no vaccinated flocks have 
shown outbreaks of the 
disease. 

All the 80,000 fowls were 
vaccinated by the writer. 
The methods have been per- 
fected to such a degree, and 
such consistently satisfac- 
tory results have been ob- 
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tained, that virus vaccination is being done in Oregon by in- 
dividuals adequately informed as to its proper use. It is 
recommended that, for the present at least, virus vaccination 
be applied only on farms where the disease is present, has 
existed the previous year, or where virus vaccination has been 
applied the previous year. 


Vaccination by the Follicle Method 


IRUS vaccination by the follicle method (described later) has 
been successfully used by competent individuals in the 
states of Kansas and Maryland with Oregon virus. This is 
substantial evidence that the method applies for at least the 
northern states. In addition, virus vaccination has been applied 
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» In above photo, the 

the area where follicle vaccination is 

applied. Center of cross marks the | 

area for stick vaccination. One per- | 

‘son should hold the fowl while the | 
operator applies vaccination 


circle designates 


» Left, equipment for stick method of 
) vaccination—wood block with glass 
’ tube in, small bottle containing virus 
suspension, and sharp knife for mak- 
The follicle method 
of vaccination calls for equipment ¢ 
shown at right—glass glider, small ~ 
bottle of virus suspension, camel’s- © 
Mee = hair brush for applying to follicle xem 


sulted in two methods of virus vaccination 


Oregon State College the “‘follicle’’ and ‘“‘stick’’ methods, Both 


are equally successful in preventing por 
but the stick vaccination requires more care in preparation ani 
handling of virus. If a fresh, active virus is available, the stic 
method is the most efficient, rapid, simple and economical oy 
yet devised. 

The follicle method requires a camel’s-hair brush, a glag 
glider and asmall glass vial. Total cost, from 15 cents to 25 cent, 

A small amount of virus is poured into the glass glider, () 
the outside of the right leg, about the middle of the bone ahoy 
the shank, a few feathers are plucked. Be careful not to tou 
the follicles, as this closes them. 

With the camel’s-hair brush, which has been trimmed with 
scissors to a suitable size, shape and stiffness, the virus Susper- 
sion is stirred and then two distinctly open follicles touched with 
it. The brush is stirred in the virus suspension for each fowl 
not for each follicle. 


Stick Method Is More Rapid 


NE follicle “‘take”’ is enough to produce immunity, but apply. 

ing the virus to two is advisable to reduce the chances of: 
fowl’s not taking at all. One person can vaccinate 400 fowk 
per hour by this method if 
he has help. 

Open follicles are readily 
found on fowls from three to 
five months old.  Fows 
which have previously gone 
through their last molt d 
not show them. The closed 
condition of the follicle in 
this class of fowl makes this 
method impracticable i 
such flocks. 

The stick method require 
a sharp-pointed blade, : 
glass tube one-half inch » 
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h is placed @ smal 
d in it large 
] equippe 


diameter and about one inch long (into whic 
piece of cotton), a wooden block with a hole borec 
enough to hold the small glass tube, and a glass via 
with a medicine-dropper. : » 
The blade is wrapped with a small piece of adhesive tape, 
this wrapped with fine silk thread, so that there 1s an ex . 
point of the blade about three thirty-seconds of an inc wit 
A Number 6 B-R-X blade is satisfactory, but other blades 
this type of point can be used. Total cost, maybe $1.25. The 
The vial with the dropper contains the virus suspensi®, thes 
suspension is thoroughly agitated with the dropper til the 
dropped into the tube with the cotton at the bottom un af 
liquid rises slightly above the cotton. The [Continued on PA 
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The Two e ACES 


Continued from page 24 


pocket and gave it to her with an air of 


embarrassment. 


“J wrote it, or rather started it, this 
morning. I couldn’t finish it. I mean 


every word I say.” 
She kissed him loudly. 
“You're a darling!”’ she said. 


R. KINGFETHER came back to 


IVL his office to find only a junior in 


charge. McKay, despite instructions to 
the contrary, had gone, and the sub- 


manager sat down to a rough examination 


of important books, in no condition to do 
justice to his task. He possessed one of 
those slow-starting tempers that gather 


momentum from their own weight. A 
little grievance and a long brooding 
brought him to a condition of senseless 
and unrestrainable fury. 

He was in this state when Kenneth 
McKay returned. 

“T asked you to stay in, didn’t I?” He 
glared at his subordinate. 

“Did you? Well, I stayed in until I 
finished my work. Then the bank in- 
spector came.” 

Mr. Kingfether’s face went white. 

“What—what did he want? Redman 
didn’t tell me he called.’’ 

“Well, he did.”” Kenneth passed into 
the outer office. 

Kingfether sat scribbling oddly on his 
blotting-pad for a minute, and then for 
the first time saw the letter that had been 
placed on the mantelpiece. It was 
marked “‘Urgent. Confidential. De- 
liver by hand,’’ and had come from the 
head office. 

He took it up with a shaking hand, 
and, after a long hesitation, tore the seal. 
There was a little mirror on the wall 
above the fireplace, and he caught sight 
of his face and could hardly believe that 
that ghost of a man was he. 


HERE was no need to read the letter 

twice. Already he knew every word, 
tyery comma. He stood blinking at 
his reflection, and then went into the 
outer office. Hé found Kenneth col- 
leeting some personal belongings from his 
desk. 

“I suppose the inspector came about 
the Wentford check?” he said. 

The young man looked round at him. 
“Wentford check? I don’t know what 
you're talking about. You mean the 
theck I cashed for the woman?” 

It required an effort on the manager’s 
part to affirm this. 

“What was wrong with it?” 

“Tt was forged, that is all.” 

“Forged?” Kenneth frowned at him. 

Yes . . . didn’t the inspector 
“y anything? He left a letter for me, 
didn’t he?” 

Kenneth shook his head. 
No. He was surprised to find that 
you weren’t here. I told him you had 
gone up to the head office. I’m getting a 
bit sick of lying about you. What is the 
yarn about this check?” 
‘gain it required a painful effort on 
ue Manager’s part to speak. 

It was forged. You've to report to 
fad office tomorrow morning 


“me of the bank-notes have been traced 
‘eee 
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No. 4. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


Engineers examining a photographic accelero- 
meter. This device they developed to show on a 
motion picture film exactly how much “pick-up” 
a car has per second. 


i \, 


Twisting a car out of shape to determine 
hor» stresses and strains affect all parts of it. 


ee ‘ 
Prove it!” 


“4 ZOU'VE got to show us!” 
say the engineers at the market, thereby enabling 
- General Motors to know pre- 
General Motors Proving Ground. ~ V3 P 
They hold no brief for any car. cisely how = products ee 
Their loyalty is only to facts with others in their respective 
PR rice Classes. 
The Proving Ground occupies P 


: acucal ; The tests involve speed, power 
1268 acres in Michigan, conveni- . irs nied 
; endurance, braking, riding com- 
ent to all General Motors’ car 4 5» 8 
at , ee fort, handling ease; fuel and oil 
divisions. It is a great “outdoor WA, , 
: , consumption, body strength— 
laboratory” where automobiles ae 7 = 
: _a every phase of car construction 
can be tested in a scientific man- ve 
a and performance. Claims and 
ner under conditions exactly com- io pit 
opinions are reduced to facts. 
parable. Especially constructed P f 
TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio 
Party. Every Monday Evening. 8:30 Eastern 
Standard Time. WEAF and 37 other stations 
associated with N. B. C. 


roads and hills duplicate every 
driving condition. 
At the Proving Ground the 


r r y 


General Motors’ car divisions MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving 
Ground in actual operation is available in 
lengths of one, two, or four reels, free of all 
new models before they are offered charges except those of transportation. It may 
; be borrowed by schools, clubs, churches, and 
to the public. other organizations. Please specify whether 
the 35 or 16mm width is desired and give 
several weeks’ notice in advance 
of showings. Write to Institu- 
tional Advertising Department, 
General Motors, Detroit. 


thoroughly test and prove their 


Here also cars of different 






American and European makes 
are tested after they are put on 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE MARQUETTE OAKLAND 
VIKING BUICK LASALLE CADILLAC - All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS - YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator - DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 

R Water Systems - GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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You can have 


running water 
for only a few f 


cents per week, 





New Type 
electrically operated 
F-M Home Water System 


I Cash f.o.b. factory for 210 

on y gal per hour size. Con 
plete with motor f An 
cycle or direct current 
For use where source of 
water is not more tha! 4 
feet below the unit $10 0 
for 420 gal. per hour size 


AIRBANKS-MORSE Home Water 

Systems have lifted the burden of 
pump-and-carry drudgery in thousands 
of homes. They have brought the com- 
forts and conveniences of running water 
under pressure. 

In the new type, electrically operated 
F-M Home Water System, you get tried 
and proved home water service. Although 
it is low priced—only $70 cash f. o. b. 
factory—it embodies F-M quality in 
every part. 


F-M EngineDriven Home WaterSystem 
You do not need to have electricity to 
enjoy the benefits of running water. An 
F-M Engine Driven Home Water System 
will furnish water under pressure without 
electricity, from any source of supply, 
shallow or deep well, lake, stream, etc. 
Costs are moderate. Only a small pay- 
ment down. Then you pay the balance as 
you enjoy running water in your home. 
Our experienced engineers will gladly 
furnish expert counsel on any water sup- 
ply problem you may have. Advice is 
free; puts you under no obligation. Ask 
your F-M dealer for particulars. Mean- 
while, mail the coupon for free book. 











Deep well outfit—used where water lift 
is more than 22 feet. Operated by an 
electric motor or gasoline engine. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Home Water Systems 
ma x A\ Fairbanks-Morse @ 


Products \ 


“Every Line 
a Leader” 









Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept.8131 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send your FREE Home Water Service 
Booklet and information about F-M Home 
Water Systems. 


CE Se thinice > Se wal ew eie Shee we on 
ee eT er ey ee nm F. Dd. 
County. . ; . State. 
at source of water supply is: 

Stream 
5 wed Well Oo Shallow Well Cistern 


Have you electricity? Yes No 
0 Please send information on F-M Electric 
Light Plant. 











to you the check was out of 
your office book.” 

It was out, yet he felt no relief. 

McKay was looking at him 
mouthed. 

“You mean the check that was cashed 
by that woman?”’ 

The word ‘“‘woman’”’ Mr. 
aa sther. 

A lady was supposed to have called, 
a ve siled lady——— 

‘What do you mean by ‘supposed’?” 
demanded Kenneth. ‘You say that the 
notes were traced to me. I issued them: 
is that what you mean?”’ 

“You have them—some of them—in 
your private possession; that’s all.” 

Incre sdulity in Kenneth’s face. 

“7? You mean I stole them?” 

Kingfether had reached the limit of 
endurance. 

“‘How the hell do I know what you 
did?’’ he almost shouted. ‘‘Head office 
has written to say that some of the notes 
you say you paid over the counter have 
been traced through a money-lender 
named Stuart to you.” 

The young man’s face changed sud- 


open- 


irritated 


denly. 
“Stuart oh!’ was all that he 
said. A minute later he went blundering 


out of the side door, leaving Mr. King- 
fether to continue his aimless scribblings 
on his blotting-pad. 


ENNETH reached Marlow just be- 

fore the dinner hour, and he came 
into the study where old George McKay 
was usually to be found, working out his 
eternal combinations. 

To Kenneth’s amazement, his father 
greeted him with a radiant smile. In- 
stead of the cards, his table was covered 
with packages of documents and the 
paraphernalia of correspondence. 


‘‘Hullo, son—the luck’s turned. For- 
tune smiles broadly, at last. . The arbi- 


trators have decided in my favor. I 
knew jolly well I hadn’t parted with my 
rights in the dyeing process when I sold 
out, and the company has to pay 
close on a hundred thousand back 
royalties.” 

Kenneth knew of this wrangle between 
his father and his late company that had 
gone on through the years, but had never 
paid very much attention to it. 

“That means wealth and a steady in- 
come, and this time I’m going to look 
after things—see here!”’ 

He pointed to the grate. The fireplace 
was filled with half-burnt playing-cards. 
‘“‘They’ve asked me to rejoin the board 

chairman. What is the matter, 


>? 


as 
Kenny? 

Kenneth was sitting on the opposite 
side of the table, and his father had seen 
his face. 

Briefly he told his story, and George 
McKay listened without comment until 
he had finished. 

“‘Wentford, eh? He is going to be a 
curse to me to the end of my days.” 

Kenneth gasped his amazement. 

“Did you know him?” 

Old George nodded. 

“7 knew him all right!” he said, 
grimly. ‘‘Reeder was here about noon.” 

‘About me?”’ asked the other quickly. 

“About me,” said his father. “I 
rather gathered that he suspected me of 
the murder.” 

Kenneth came to his feet, horrified. 

“You? But he’s mad! Why should 
you—— %” 

Mr. McKay smiled dourly. 

“There was quite a good reason why 
I should murder him,” he said, calmly; 
“such an excellent reason that I have 
been expecting the police all the after- 
noon.” 

And then abruptly he changed the 
subject. 





















with CREOLIN 


You can disinfect thoroughly and 
conveniently with Creolin. Add alit 
tle to water and pour into the toilet 
bowl and drains. When cleaning the bathroom 
and kitchen, add Creolin to the cleaning water, 
This also helps to remove objectionable odon, 

Creolin is a powerful germ killer. It makes 
a reliable antiseptic wash for minor cuts and 


wounds, 
Get a bottle from your druggist. ‘He e- 
dorses it. 
Write for this book 
We will send you free our 48-page oo »k on home sanite 


tion, first aid, and thec of p , cattle, ete, 


Merck & Co. Inc., sade N.]J. 


C RE OLIN 
PEARSON 


Disinfectant Antiseptic ME Rex 
Deodorant C 
K 











THE WILLSON 
DUSTITE RESPIRATOR 


for Dust 
and Spray 


WHENEVER you 
use dangerous 
chemicals in 
spraying or treat- ' 
ing seed, guard against possible i in- 
jury to your lungs and throat! The 
Willson Dustite Respirator for 
Dust and Spray gives protectio# 
for all dusty work. Recommend 

by manufacturers of agricultu 

chemicals. Priced at $2.25. Ifyour 
dealer can’t supply you, write to 
us and we will send it C. 0. 

Willson Products, Inc., 201 Was 
ington St., Reading, Pa., U. S. A 


THE CLIPPER i: tat nig 
eS 


all the weeds =e our |e 

Cli does no 

PO catil it cuts it. Tans 

tall grass and weeds fences 

rows deal der sae pande 

If your er 

write us for eireulars o 

prices. 

Clipper Mfg. Co» 

Dept. F. 

Dixon, Il Minos 
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Tel] me about these bank-notes. Of 
course I knew that you had borrowed 
the money from Stuart, old boy. I 
gouldn’t have let you do it if I could 
have helped you—how did the money 
come to you?” ioe 
Kenneth’s story was a surprising one. 
“J had it a couple of days ago,” he 
sid. “I came down to breakfast and 
found a letter. It was not registered, 
and the address was hand-printed. 1 
opened it, never dreaming what it con- 
tained. Just then I was terribly rattled 
over Stuart—I thought head office might 
get to know about my borrowing money. 
ind when I found in the envelope 20 
£10 notes, you could have knocked me 

“Was there any letter?” 

“None. Not even ‘from a friend.’ ”’ 

“Who knew about your being in debt?” 

One name came instantly to Ken- 
neth’s mind. : 

“You told your Margot, did you 
Wentford’s niece? His real name was 
lynn, by the way. Would she have 
sent it?” 

“It was not she who drew the money, 
I should have known her. 


I'll swear! é 
And though she was veiled, I could 
recognize her again if I met her. King- 


fether’s line is that no woman came; he 
s suggesting that the check was cashed 
by me. He even says that the check 
was out of a book which I keep in my 
drawer for the use of customers who 
come to the bank without their check- 
books.”” 

George McKay fingered his chin, his 
eyes on his son. 

“If you were in any kind of trouble, 
you'd tell me the truth, old boy, wouldn’t 
you? All this worry has come through 
me. You're telling me the truth now, 
aren't you?”’ 

“Yes, Father.” 

The older man smiled. 

“Fathers have the privilege of asking 
Are you a thief?’ without having their 
neads punched! And most young people 
do stupid things—and most old people, 
too! Lordy! I once carried a quarter 
fa million bank at baccarat! Nobody 
would believe that, but it’s true. Come 
and eat and then go along and see your 
Margot.” 
aa who killed that man Went- 
ford? 

There was a twinkle in McKay’s eyes 
when he answered: 

“ didn’t, Kenny. You're no thief 
ad I'm no murderer. It was J. G. 
Reeder, I should think. He knows more 
bout it than any honest man ought to 
mow!” 

Continued in September 
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Small Motor for Cutting 
Silage 








fe small electric motor is especially 
adapted to the operation of ensilage- 
‘utters, because of its large momentary 
werload capacity, without an appre- 
‘able reduction in speed. 
ae using a ten horse-power electric 
2 t at the Hays station, Kansas, 
panties of eight to fifteen tons per 
oo were obtained, depending upon the 
ran of cut. The capacity increased 
uf t35 per cent for a half-inch cut over 
‘tourth-inch cut. 

eetric motors of even smaller size 
Mec a? as was shown on the Larned 
ad the Kansas Engineering Ex- 
Sed ent Station, when a 50-foot silo was 
vith at the rate of five tons per hour 

a five horse-power motor. 
takes use of electricity for this work 
hay at Possible to keep the tractor 
¥ at field work. Roy Bainer 
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HE POWER in the new 15-30 McCormick- 

Deering is the symbol of profit farming 
on a comfortable, efficient scale. With this 
powerful perfected tractor special opportuni- 
ties lie ahead of you. Its owner is equipped 
to rise above the old cramped style of farm- 
ing—to take full advantage of man-power, 
acreage, crop, and season—to cut to the bone 
the production costs that eat profit away— 
and to build for future expansion. 


This is a McCormick-Deering tractor. So 
you may be positive that its liberal power is 
matched by new improvements and refine- 
ments all along the line. The 4-cylinder 
power plant, clutch, transmission and differ- 
ential assemblies, built into a rigid 1-piece 
main frame, give great reserve strength. All 
important wearing parts run in a bath of oil. 
Ball and roller bearings at 34 points add to 
easy running and long life. 


Considering ample power, flexibility, long 
life, economy, price, service, and easy opera- 
tion with the equipment which is as impor- 
tant as the tractor itself—here is the tractor 
of tractors. Ask the dealer about the new 
15-30 McCormick - Deering. Other McCor- 
mick-Deering Tractors—the 10-20 and the 
all-purpose Farmall. Catalogs on request. 


OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


This picture is drawn from a 
photograph of W. A. Asmus- 
sen, of Agar, S. D., riding 
his new 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering tractor. Mr. 
Asmussen is farming 


(fp 
1700 acres of land *) (G 
with the same crew Th | 
ys 


(himself and two = 
men) with which | ot 4 ¢ 
he farmed 600 ge the ° 
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acres three 

years ago 

using 18 Fs , 
horses. : ~ ee 






















The Powerful New 
MsCormick- Deering 15-30 


4 


A Few 15-30 


Features 
McCormick-Deering high- 
tension magneto ignition. 
New manifold design, in- 
creasing fuel efficiency. 
Protected air supply. 
Circulating splash engine 
lubrication. 
Filtered fuel supply. 
Efficient kerosene carbure- 
tion. 
Friction - free ball - bearing 
crankshaft. 
Three forward speeds. 
Accessible construction. 
Removable cylinders. 
Replaceable parts through- 
out. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 










Now he 
has the 
15-30 anda 
Farmall and 
modern power 
farming equip- 
ment. Note the spe- 
cial lamp mounted 
on the fender, permit- 


ting night work in rush 
seasons. He says he hasn’t 
had a horse hitched up this 
year. They handle the 1700 
acres easier and have more lei- 
sure than on the smaller acreage. 


McCormick- Deering 
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in cost. 


FOR THE 


WORLD 


AERMOTORS are as 

dependable as the 

sun and as restless 

as the wind. In the 

slightest breezes 

they run and pump 
water 


——— 











oe sures WRIGLEY'S 


The dry mouth is moistened 
and edgy nerves calmed by 
this little joy bringer. 


Big in benefits, small 








TASTE the 
Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


Hot days lose their terror 
in the cooling freshness of 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 






AVERY large part of the water pumped for 
live stock and domestic use the world 


; a over is pumped by AERMOToRS. Hundreds of 
e i ~ thousands of them are running swiftly and 


silently day and night tosupply water for the 
farm, ranch and rural home. 

Give an AERMOTOR a chance and it will put 
an abundance of water in your house, barn, 
feed-lot or fields. It is the one machine on the 
farm which works without care or attention. 





An AERMOTOR is constantly exposed to all 
1! kinds of weather, works every day and yet is 
so well made that it will outlast almost any 





Branch Houses: Dallas, Des Moines, Ookland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 


VV other farm machinery. There is nothing 
which compares with it in low cost for the 
service rendered. 
The AERMOTOR is the original completely 











p< 





self-oiling windmill with double gears running in oil 
in a tightly enclosed gear case. Its constantly increas- 
ing sales are the best evidence of superiority. 
For further information 
see your local AERMOTOR 
dealer or write 


AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 











CORN HARVESTER::::= | $00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 





safer, cheaper way to harvest corn, IN UPPER WISCONSI 
cane or kaffir. One ay with Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
one horse can cut and shock from 4 to 6 acres i cami gation  Milibien 
a day. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment, 4 : : ae . . 
A rich man’s corn harvester at a poor man’s price. H. S$. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Illustrated Catalog Free. Write Dept. 2, Process ' ae 
Harvester Co., Salina, Kansas. Say “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 








Some N ew 
MACHINERY 


CANNING the announcements y 

builders of various kinds of fyp 
machinery and equipment, we frequent 
find machines and devices that embgjy 
new principles, or are intended for ney 
duties. 

Such machines may fairly be cally 
new, as distinct from those which gp 
merely improved models of well-estg), 
lished types. 

Some which have come to our atte. 
tion recently, and which we are ineline 
to think may be new and interesting 
many readers, are given below. 


Where a few years ago fertilizer recon. 
mendations called for applications 
high as a ton per acre, the rate is noy 
down in some cases to as low as 50 or 1(ij 
pounds per acre. All because of the ip. 
crease in plant-food in the newer fe. 
tilizers. A line of fertilizer-spreaden 
designed for spreading the new high- 
analysis fertilizers is being manufacture 
by O. E. Thompson and Sons, Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


A two-speed mower is now on the market 
—fast speed for cutting heavy hay ani 
regular speed for cutting thin hay and 
weedy stubble. ‘‘This feature adds yeas 
of life to the machine,” says the manv- 
facturer—Ohio Cultivator Company, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 


A lime-spreading attachment for manure 
spreader has been brought out by th 
New Idea Spreader Company, Coli 
water, Ohio. The attachment consists 
of two rotating disks placed low—nea 
the rear axle. The lime is loaded into th 
spreader box same as manure. The 
manufacturers emphasize these points 
No dust or grit gets into spreader bea 
ings, no shoveling, no dust for the drive. 


The latest model of De Laval milking 
machine uses electro-magnetism to oper 
ate the pulsator. A small generator bel 
driven from the pulso-pump makes and 
breaks the magnetic circuit. Either gs 
engine or electric motor can be used t 
operate the milker. 


Another piece of equipment for daity- 
farms is the new power-plant put out bj 
De Laval. The plant consists of a ve 
tical gas engine with built-in hot-wale 
heater. The water used in cooling the 
engine circulates into the heater ad 
heats water for washing the milker até 
cther dairy utensils while the engine ® 
being run. Killing two birds with one 
stone. 


A general-purpose tractor that cat be 
used with any of the horse-drawn imple 
ments on the farm is being distributed by 
the Ohio Cultivator Company. uals 
new tractor is a two-wheeler. 
one 14-inch bottom, develops 12 aint 
power on the belt, and will opere™ 
threshers, ensilage-cutters and other 
chines requiring this amount of power 
less,’ say the manufacturers. 
We do not have detailed informatio? a 
prices of these pieces of a hana se 
different parts of the country, , 
charges, ete. Your local imp ait 
dealers most likely have all these bp be 
But of course we are always West 
of service in answering inquiries. ine | 
firm believers in the necessity seh wi | 
every farm equipped with the att | 
best machines adapted to its 
needs 
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Queens’ Gowns 


Continued from page 16 


fne cambric trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace. She changed all her lingerie three 
times a day. Her corsets were made of 
lace, and cost 40 to 50 francs, which would 
he equivalent to about $40 to $50 today. 
She wore silk stockings, which were 
mostly white. She had 548 pair of white 
ones, 42 pair of pink ones, and only 6 in 
black. All these hose were of course of 
heavy silk, of such beautiful quality that 
some of them can still be seen in the 
Carnavalet museum. Some are em- 
broidered, and have clocks up the sides. 
They have seams at the back. They cost, 
in the year 1805, 72 francs per pair. 

She was the possessor of 850 pair of 
shoes, made of soft, light leather, taffeta 
or satin. They fitted like gloves and 
were fastened with narrow ribbons 
crossed over the ankles and tied. Jose- 
phine never walked, so the fragility of 
her shoes was of no importance. 


HE empress was a very able planner 

of gowns, most of which were worn 
with a long coat of white, called ‘“‘red- 
ingote,” from the English “riding coat.” 
It is interesting to note that this is a 
fashionable style today, 120 years later. 

White was the favorite shade with 
Josephine—a rich, creamy white. Two 
of her dresses, shown on page 16—and 
which, by the way, have never been 
photographed before—are exhibited in a 
perfect state of preservation at the castle 
of the Malmaison. 

One of white satin, embroidered in 
gold filigree, has a lovely scarf to be 
worn with it. The scarf is of silk tulle, 
also embroidered in gold. The metal 
employed is still as untarnished as if it 
were new. 

The other dress, which was used on 
the day of the coronation of the emperor 
and empress, and is shown in the picture 
of that ceremony painted by David and 
now hanging at the Louvre, is of white 
silk tulle embroidered with gold bees. 
The bottom of the skirt is of a very 
elaborate design, representing bees and 
laurel leaves, emblems of Napoleon. A 
long silk scarf was worn with the gown. 
An ermine cloak fastened over the dress 
ftom the shoulders. 


N° one has been able correctly to 
4" estimate the vast sums of money 
this delightfully feminine woman squan- 
dered on the thousand and one articles 
of adornment she bought. Some were 
oly worn once, some never. Up to the 
very end, Josephine bought whatever 
caught her fancy, and was tempted by 
everything that glittered or was likely to 
enhance her beauty. 
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The Sun’s Coming Out 


Continued from page 8 


Confidence anticipates better times and 
aunches us upon the bull market. 

It was confidence that started agri- 
culture upward in the late ’90’s. It is 
juite largely a psychological matter. 
‘¢ crowd takes its cue from the for- 
vatd-looking men, from the men of 
‘urage and vision. By and by, enough 
men of this generation will show 
on confidence in the agricultural out- 
, 80 that bullish sentiment will sweep 

tough the crowd like a flame. 

4 en that time comes, we shall awake 
» scover that the good farms already 


Vill hav, - 
— been removed from the bargain 
r. 
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Hereafter, You Men Who Want More Mileage Can Get It! 
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ET DISCS FREE 


Then Goodbye, Wasted Mileage! 





Here’s a new de- 
vice that shows ex- 
act pressure each 
tire should carry 


E send them to 

you free. These 

new Schrader Pressure 

Discs. They are a new idea in tire care. 

We designed them to combat improper 

inflation and thus cut tire costs as much 

as $30 a year and boost mileage 1000 to 
4500 miles or more. 

Thousands of car owners now use 
them. Automotive experts everywhere 
are endorsing them. 

To get your set—marked for your par- 
ticular car—you simply fill out the cou- 


pon below and send to us. 
What They Are 


These discs show the exact pressure each 
of your tires should carry. You place one 
on each wheel near the valve stem. Then 
“pressure guessing” becomes needless. 
You simply keep your tires at the indi- 
cated ‘napa 


Only remember this. Your discs will 


This Schrader Gauge is built 
to stand the gaff. Also note 
two Schrader Valve Caps and 
Schrader Valve Insides. 


Two Typical Discs 
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tell you what pressure 
your tires should carry. 
But they will not ra f 
tires properly inflated. 
That is up to you. 


Follow This Rule 


To make your tires 
last longer, leading 
tire engineers recom- 
mend the use of the time-proven Schrader 
Gauge. This gauge operates on the 
“direct action” principle. It is depend- 
ably accurate and durable. 

So obtain a Schrader Gauge today. 
Use it weekly in conjunction with the 
Pressure Discs offered here. And be sure 
your Schrader Valve Insides are fresh and 
clean. Also see that a Schrader Valve Cap 
is on every valve stem. 

When purchasing valve equipment 
of any kind, insist on getting genuine 
Schrader products. Look for the name 
before you buy. 

Now fill out the coupon carefully. The 
information requested is essential to get 


the discs for your particular car. 
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MAIL FOR PRESSURE DISCS 





D4 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 










= 


P. O. Box 773, Washington & Johnson Sts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 
Send me FREE a set of Discs indicating 
Proper pressure for each of my tires. 


Make of Car Year 


Body type 
(Sedan, coupe, touring, ete.) 


Model 


: Tire Size 
(T, Big Six, 60, etc.) 


Name 


Address 

























Champion Spark Plugs 
exeel and outsell 
throughout the world 


It is a fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs keep the vast 
majority of the motor cars of 
the world running. 


In the realm of business few 
indeed are the American prod- 
ucts which enjoy this proud 
privilege of outselling all others 
throughout the world. 


No matter what the business, 
or product, you may restassured 
that ifit has merited a universal 
preference, it is because it has 
deserved it; because it is a 
better product, 

There is a very real significance 
in the fact that Champion 
Spark Plugs outsell throughout 
the world. A significance that 
is part and parcel of a never 
varying formula which directly 
concerns the material, design, 
manufacture and ultimate pere 
formance of Champion Spark 
Plugs. For the unity of pur- 
pose which dominates Cham- 
pion has always been expressed 
in an uncompromising search 
for better material, better de- 
sign, better manufacture and 
better ultimate performance, 


You can buy Champion Spark 
Plugs with every assurance of 
superior performance and de- 
pendability. They will exact 
from every engine the utmost 
in power, speed, acceleration 
and economy because they are 
the better spark plugs. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHTO WINDSOR, ONTARIO 

















The Mechanical 
MILKER 


Continued from page 21 


On low-producing cows, the machine 
proved to be inefficient. Strippers can 
be milked by hand without loss of time. 
All the cows in the Iowa Station herd 
were thoroughly stripped after the ma- 
chine, since only by proper and careful 
stripping can production be maintained, 
and the udders kept in a satisfactory 
condition. 


Washing the Milking-Machine 


HE time required to care for the 
milking-machine, in Iowa tests, was 
greater than for the utensils used in hand 
milking. The first step in washing the 
machine was to draw clean, cold water 
through each unit of the machine imme- 
diately after milking. Then each unit 
was rinsed with a solution of washing- 
powder. The units were taken apart 
once each day, scrubbed thoroughly with 
brushes and rinsed with clean hot or cold 
water to which a germicide had been 
added. A stock solution of the ger- 
micide (enough to last for one month) 
was made up at onetime. [Complete di- 
rections for taking care of the milking- 
machine after milking can be had on 
request.—Editor.| 
In spite of all possible precautions, the 
bacterial counts for machine-drawn milk 
were slightly higher than for the hand- 
drawn milk, but in neither case was the 
milk of inferior quality during the test. 
However, temporary neglect in the case 
of the milking-machine resulted in lower- 
ing the quality of the milk to a greater 
degree than carelessness in caring for the 
hand milking equipment. Unquestion- 
ably, the practise of rinsing the milker 
with water before milking would have 
improved the sanitary quality of the 
milk, since a large number of bacteria 
which develop between milkings would 
have been rinsed out, instead of being 
rinsed into the milk. 


Checking Growth of Bacteria 


T is not out of place here to say that 

an effective method of checking growth 
of bacteria in milking-machines has been 
accomplished by a simple process at the 
Wisconsin Station. This process is de- 
scribed by Dr. E. G. Hastings, as follows: 

“Good results are obtained by filling 
the tubes with the germicidal solution, 
then plugging the openings with a cork 
and letting the solution remain there 
until milking time, when it can be drained 
and the parts used without further 
treatment. After the milking is over, a 
pail of cold water should be run through 
the machine. This should be followed 
with a pail of warm water containing a 
tablespoonful of washing-soda. After 
this, the parts should be placed in a rack 
and filled with a fresh supply of the 
solution. 

“It is necessary to take apart and 
thoroughly brush every part once each 
week. If this method is followed, one 
need have no fear of the influence of the 
machine on the quality of the milk.” 





«Qui i>. 


Sour Cream and Sweet 


OME folks think sour cream will test 

higher than sweet cream. Of course, 
this is a mistaken idea. The cow puts 
the butterfat ifito the milk, and from 
there it goes into the cream. Letting 
cream sour does not drive any butterfat 
out, nor does it put any more in. N. 
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THERE are million 
of them. Are you one? 
If not ¢ + why not? 


Free trial - - Trade allowanu 
on old separators - + Sold oneay 
monthly installments. « + + ++ 

See your De Laval Agent —- 
or write nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company Mail | 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 

Keep Your Horses Sounil 
Oi A norse free from blemishes 





\ and going sound is more val , 
works better. Absorbine has been esed 
successfully since 1892 for 
lameness and swellings withomt 
blistering or removing the bait. 
Horse can be worked at the same} 
time. 


£2.50 at druggists, or peopel 
Horse book SB free. 


TELE: 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PA nr 































Nomatter how old the case, how lame the 
horse, or what other treatment failed, try 


Fleming’s Spavin and Ring- 


bone Paste, $2.00 a Bottle 

One application usually enough. Intended 

goly for established cases, sf a ats 
. one’! 

Ringbone 20d Siete aie FREE VETER 

INARY ADVISER 


FLEMINGBROS. .230.0°2,Sie%so-i 


HOUNDS! HOUNDS! HOUNDS! 
HUNDRED Hunting Hounds, Dog 
and Hunting Supplies. Agents 
Wanted. Catalogue. 
KASKASKA, M15, 
 @NEWTON's 
—s Compound 


- ‘Em 


For horses, cattle, hogs 



























Herik, w._ WS 
Ss s, Coughs, Conditiee 
~ a lorms. Most for om 
Two cans satistacie? ss 
Heaves or money back ail 
per can. [ or by 
The Newton 
Toledo, Obie. 























































RUSH~ABSOLUTEL 


THIS E-F ANGLE SCREWDRIVER 


er uses. 
on Receipt of Coupon: 











in User Literature! Th 
HF 3.4809 n. Ashiand Ave, CH 

ON COUPON-—the“‘$5,000"CIRCULAR 
Also FREE giving amazing 125-Picture story of 


the“Pocket Machine Shop!” 


with its 1-TON POWER-GEAR 
it Outgrips a 40-Lb. Vise! 



























m G 
The hand-grip? 
of atiny Rubber band holds 
the Hardest-to-Hold thing 
known against a 300-Pound Pulll 


its 10-to-1 ratio Power-Gear- 
YOUR hands 


Tra ission gives 
GP GP GB the 1-TON GRIP of 20 Hands, 
CaCOCA® yet- VOU CAN GRIP A HAIR. 


Wrench 
Speed VISE 
Parallet 

PLIERS 
Plus 







No. 2—for ali Pipe 
: work, *‘chewed’ nuts 
in tight places, etc. 











No 1, Universal—for ALL Pliers, Nut Wrench, 
Vise and Clamp, Spring-making Work, etc. 


EIFEL: Blass. PLE ENCH KIT 
Gay “Eye-fet—Fiash"’) *‘The T.N.T. of Tools”’ 
You get the amazingly Quicker, Better, 


and a arms 

tte. profitable; to at more and Detter 
service from Auto's and a 

witha huge saving in money, 


weeks’ Free Triai!’’ 





Big Vacation—All Year Money Maker 
for PlieRench Fact'y Repr's—Full or Part Time. Ama: 
PlleRench Domonstra'a selis at sight—- makes $75 to $2 
weekly all year ‘round. 


Mail Valuable Coupon Above NOW! 














Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 

a 

. Open, tiling or irri- 

ae, Gieens old ditches; builds field 

Does work of 100 men. Operate 

horses or tractor. 10 DAYS FREE 

TRIAL. Satisfaction or nosale. Send for 
{tree book and special low price. 

Grader Cow 





HEAVES t= 


fborse with heaves can’t do its full share of work. 
rid of the heaves and you have & worth 

ll value in work or in money. Send today for 
G1.0pCEMING’S TONIC HEAVE 


Der package, pestpaid). Sati: results or 
Finer beck. eA ee ore tonic to baild up randows 
ew treatments for many decanen rite . 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
210 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ul. 








ONE-MAN SAW MILL- 


Makes umber shingles ross ties fence 
a. ane, f Tuit and vegetable crates 
ee, Xes, dimension blanks for furniture, 
Splits blocks into firewood. Needed by 
farmers, timber owners. 


gt con je 
7 in a week. 


. RS Gua 
——t “~~ 2 factory. Writeteda 



























a“ —» ial Offer and Free Book 

<3 BELSAW. MACHINERY CO 

© BOX 106-u, PLEASANT HILL, iO. 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood Wheels are built 

. to fit any skein oraxle. ELEC- 

TRICLow Wheel Handy Farm 

Tucks save 
high lifts, : 





Write for iy) 
ree Cat NS 
alog to- (4 
y. X 





ElectricWheelCo, 12 ElmSt., Quincy, il. 








This and That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


OU might think dairy feeding was a 
science 3,000 years ago, and that this 
proverb was written with that in mind: 
“There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth 
more than is meet, but it tendeth to 
poverty.” 
Too much livestock feeding has been 
done on this withholding basis—feed 
as little as the animal can get along 
on. That’s feeding down. 


The right way is to feed all the animal 
can profitably turn into meat or milk. 
That’s feeding up. 

There is no time in the year when feed- 
ing up is more essential than right now. 
The grass is short, and what there is of 
it is terribly lacking in protein. Now 
is the time to feed a complete ration if 
you want the milk flow to keep up. 





“After calving time, I always want to 
know that a cow’s milk is in good condi- 
tion,” writes F. C. “To find out, I am 
now using a home-made testing-can, con- 
sisting of a quart tin can, over the top of 
which is stretched a fine-mesh screen. 


“This can is kept in the shed, and 
when the fresh cow is milked, the first 
streams from each teat are milked into 
the can. Lumps, pus and slimy milk 
are sure to show up on the screen, and 
quite often a beginning case of garget 
can be detected in this way long before 
any symptoms are noticed in the udder. 


“The device also proves handy when 
treating cows suffering from udder in- 
juries, and is a time-saving guide when a 
new animal is added to the herd.” 


Fight the gadfly of sheep, grubs of which 
cause the animals to have blind staggers, 
by providing the flock with a trough, 
tar and some salt. Prevention is the only 
easy way to combat the grubs. 

Here’s how: Salt the sheep in a trough 
four inches wide and four inches deep, 
sides of which are kept smeared with tar. 
When the sheep eat their salt, their 
noses will become covered with tar. 
The flies will not leave their young on 
any sheep that is protected with tar. 
Apply tar to the trough once every ten 
days—that will be often enough. Every 
untarred nose, from July to September, 
is an invitation to the gadfly. 


The adult gadflies deposit their young 
grubs in the nostrils of the sheep. The 
grubs crawl up the nasal passages and 
attach themselves in the nasal sinuses. 
Once they are established in the sinuses, 
it is practically impossible to dislodge 
them. 


Next month an article on the Hohen- 
heim pasture system—a system which 











Offer Closes! 


Trade your old cream- 
wasting separator in 
now for the wonderful 

ew odel Ball 
Bearing Melotte and get 
$20.00 cash for it. Idon’t 
care how old yous pres- 
ent separator is, or what 
make—if you'll mail the 





coupon ‘ 

allow you $20.00 for it to apoly 
on the purchase of the New 
Melotte. But don’t delay— 
this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 
Mail coupon now for full de- 
tails and free catalog. 


Write today for details of 
our 30 Days Free Trial 
er. Learn Y the 
New Melotte is handier, 
t_ —, easier to 
operate—and—is guaran- 
teed to put more cyeams in 
your cream can than any 
other separator made. 








Melotte 
@ month. Days 


allowing you $20.00 for. your ott 



















$00 20 ln 


Think of toy can, mes ict the great 
Free Trial, too—return it at our 
ff not entirely satisfied. All this in addition to 








ew 
ly $5.00 





Offer. 





of , make or a up 
catalog and details of great New 
Melotte ° 





has resulted in from 50 > 507 ae T the Melo re gery FE icnsor ; 
cent more milk per acre. Sou good, ‘ TR ay ee? * Catslog and 8 
doesn’t it? By H.W. Warner. Watch ; Eade » NEY soetsisce Oder. : 
for it. 1 (Print Your Name ; 

BA ns ie. aaa H 

Hogging down corn saves labor, pro- | ee ‘ 
vides uniform rete of manure, : SeseSe----ere——" es uae H 
and suits the pigs to a “T.’ ques- BPD. -<---0----99 92 = ' 
tions about it? Write the Stock Editor. | | | i ee pee SUerne_-- i 
Dee mane. 2, 4 
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Why Young Men | 9 Removal of TAdviseEvery Ministe 


Are Switchin | 6 § Resid with any spare timely 
| png lake up this good work 


e 
to Pipes | the case of machines employing 


either the diffused-spray or flood-wash 





“T made my spare time 
yield me an average 
of $47.42 extra money F 
each week doing this 
pleasant, outdoor 
work of ‘ meeting and 





principle, a treatment of 30 to 50 seconds 
is usually sufficient. With machines of 
Here are four good reasons the flotation type, however, where no 
great amount of agitation is provided, 
from four to five minutes of treatment 


talking to folks’ dur- 
ing the first 11 weeks 
that I engaged’in it— 


Some young men will tell you they have are often required. : 
turned to a pipe because (1) it’s one of the The water rinse following the acid y and I was proud of the 
natureof the work I was 

: 

1 

y 


few manly rights they still can call their | treatment is a necessary and essential 
own. Some because (2) it’s now the part of the washing process. The acid 
fashion on almost every college campus to | must be thoroughly removed if injury is 
smoke a pipe. Others because (3) a pipe | to be avoided. To insure proper rinsing, 
seems to help their brains work better. agitation of the water is necessary. 

A mere plunge into still water does not 
insure thorough rinsing. The best re- 
sults are usually obtained when the rinse 
water is sprayed or thrown upon the 


doing! For, washelp- 

ing people to make 

theirland more 

fruitful and profit- 

able and their humes 

more pleasing and val- _gey.c¢.g. King 
uable, by inducing them Missouri 
to plantStarkF ruit Trees, 

Flowering Shrubs, Shade Trees, Hedges, 
Vines and Rose Bushes. 


“Since I know the Stark men and know 
them for sincere Christian gentlemen, | 
believe other Ministers of the Gospel yil] 
find joy and honest profitin this good and 
necessary work of helpingimprove Nature, 
So,I have permitted Stark Bro’s to pub- 








Whatever the reason—this fact remains: 
young men ARE switching to pipes be- 
cause they are learning what science has 
always held: (4) the sweetest, purest form in ‘ l 
which tobacco can be smoked is in a pipe! fruit. A spray of clean water as the fruit 

Sinn enon conidial. teal Aid trem the leaves the machine does much to remove 
ceament san aheliie = ante ‘onal stony tt = the last traces of acid, and also such 

vous a ae ) <y decay-producing spores as may still be 
the last glorious whiff you smoke ALL attached to the fruit 

bacco. Read what Author Felknor says | *’my “ceo ru lish this statemen tin a few publicat 
tobacco. ea at J 1¢ nor says The effectiveness of rinsing can gen- ish this statemen tin a few publications 
about it. (His and all other letters from Bom : : * of the Baptist (my own faith) and those of 
Edgeworth smokers are absolutely genuine erally be determined by applying the other denominations. I suggest that you 
pe state ppb S are abs yg tongue to the calyx end of the fruit. A write Stark Bro’s for their spare-time 
sharp, biting sensation is experienced if proposition, for both women and men 
any acid remains You will find it attractive—and dean 
511 Y. M.C.A y . and honest.”’ 2 ‘ 

aa ay hee ° ° ° —Rev. Charles E. Ki 
Nashville, Tenn. Use of Hydrated Lime in Rinse Tub ~ 


March 4, 1929 
Larus & Bro. Co., HOUGH not an absolute necessity, one ; 
Richmond, Va. hydrated lime in the rinse bath may | rlalet by mailing Hi 
Dear Sirs: be of considerable value. This is espe- : . .| 
_ Some gentleman claims to have smoked cially true when water for rinsing is not a coupon just like this 
oe psa for — years _ that available in abundance. Hydrated lime é . 
exceeds my age. ut being a die-hard aliiean H a 4 ? 
am retaliating in a mild way with sor neutralizes hydrochloric acid, as well as why not mail this one yoursell 
fants that 1 am positive that be and ti arsenic acid and other forms of soluble 
Ss « < ¥ it Lit .~ “ . . Pp . . . . - . 

sands of others will agree with me upo! arsenic that might be injurious if left on STARK NURSERIES, »F.2.82..1 

ee elie Wilewnsth fam. Give the fruit. In addition, lime seems to —~ W.112, ee 

‘ . : . ici j agai Imeh c 
years, trying other tobaccos until I hay possess fungicidal properties against blue EACH WEEK talking tofriende and pei hon 
come to the conclusion that when better mold and other forms of decay organisms. shout Stat Fyett Trees, Shrubs, etc., IN 
tobacco is offered, Edgeworth will offer it To be thoroughly effective, however, rei cael 
A pipeful of Edgeworth means a smooth lime should be used in liberal quantities. 
i Snore ; : ee The rinse bath should be “milky”’ at all PBiwicncinssc0e0sssegeseiae 
allies = eal cai Sie ie ‘ob times. One pound, or even two pounds, eS re State....++++ 
sabhdie a story, thoedht snd capreasic of hydrated lime per 100 gallons of rinse 
water is not an excessive amount. Small 

quantities of lime left on the fruit are not 


come more clearly, and above all, I an 
not bothered with having to relight. lant 
Most sincerely yours, injurious. 
(Signed) Wm. Howard Felknor Drying Need Not be Thorough 
N commercial operations, drying of 
bodied character of its Burley blend al- | + the fruit after washing is accomplished 
most invariably wins in several ways. Some of the washing 
over a pipe-smoker on machines are equipped with blowers that 
the first few puffs! blow the water from the surface of the 
x fruit, while others are equipped with . 
Won't you try some towel drapers that are kept dry by being ty 
nee FREE? passed through wringers and that remove i. : a i few of Yom 
, ga Undoubtedly Mr. lg ey one a Use it for farm work. Pullford catalog sem 
iN Felknor first met up 4 : how to make a practical tractor out of ym 
AIG cr a ket 4 P | and permitted to dry by natural means. | Ford or Chevrolet. 
PLA DYRIJ iy sais OF oan Bad Although the most satisfactory results Write for Catalog 
: spiny | have generally been attained when the lf Box 12-C incy, Ill 
oman Won't fruit has been dried, no serious difficulties Pu nent Co. | coet te as 
: - have resulted from small amounts of 
youd ei oe moisture left on the fruit at the time of The |p) 4 >) eI 
ef *  simp'y | packing or storing. When the spray 
pe Ad hame | residue has been thoroughly removed CORN HARVESTER 
. es a a and when rinsing has been done properly, re 
Brother Co. 29 | 20,imury has occurred that could be Sold Direct $23.15 rd curiina 
“ere definitely attributed to water. ) 
Rich st ove” There is a difference between washed 
vr ty and unwashed fruit in this respect. 
lad F “ Ed _ h Fruit that is wrapped in paper after 
Re q 4 bbe "4 you ars %.-. -“ orts washing usually dries quicker than that 
eady-Rubbed smoking tobacco for @ | which is put away in an unwrapped Works in any kind of soil. 
number of smooth, cool, fragrant smokes. | condition. This is due to the fact that | Cutsstalks, doesn’t pull them and hare 
paper absorbs considerable moisture. seen S Se. 7 aaa day with one, mae ert. G8 
The experiences of past seasons have | your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 
Both Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed and Edge- demonstrated that it is best to wash LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 180, Lincola, Miss 
worth Plug Slice come in various sizes, from a ee ~ 0 pe 
small pocket packages to handsome pound pee = onion ae aii Brae — wel Fence Prices Smashed 
humidor tins. Plug Slice Edgeworth is packed a nr : Pp B ay Save Astonishingly new low Breit 
‘a thin sli ; ee tr 12 interfere with the action of the solvents eX ces on 12) styles, on Wire, 
in a in slices, for pipe smokers who like torub | on the deposits of spray residue. I, Beavy ge alvanizing. Bond Gara 
up” their tobacco in the palm of the hand. \—< Co., Box 72 


Name...... 














Edgeworth is mild, surely; but the full- 
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Vaccinating for 


| FOWL Pox 


| Continued from page 28 
| point of the blade is pressed into the 
| eotton and then stuck quickly through 

the skin of the fowl and crosswise of the 


Mine area selected for the stick is one 
which is free of feathers and located back 
| of and at the upper part of the bone above 
| the shank on the right leg. The feathers 
| are brushed upward and forward with the 
| left hand, and the thumb of this hand is 
pressed against the lower side of the leg. 
| With enough help to bring the fowls to 
the vaccinator, over 600 fowls can. be 
yaecinated per hour by this method. 

It is important that a very small drop 
of the suspension be left at the stick in 
the skin each time. If this does not 
occur, More virus suspension should be 
added to the glass tube. 

| For convenience when vaccinating, it 
is advisable to have a substantial table 
tosit upon. A box about ten inches high 
is placed on the table and the vaccination 
equipment is placed upon this. The 
fowls are laid across one corner of the 
box for vaccination. 

If vaccination is done right, and the 
fowls have not had pox before, practically 
100 per cent should show a “take” in a 
week or ten days after vaccination. It is 
very important to examine for this, as 
at this time the ‘‘takes’”’ show as a dis- 
tinct swelling with a very noticeable scab. 


When to Vaccinate 


LTHOUGH the ideal age for vaccina- 
tion is about four months, fowls can 
be successfully vaccinated at other ages. 
Vaccination at four months is less likely 
tobe complicated with common intestinal 
parasite troubles, and the results can be 
better interpreted. Weak, unthrifty 
looking fowls are not fit subjects for 
vaccination. 

Hens in the molt can be vaccinated to 
advantage if an outbreak occurs in the 
pullets during this time. It would be 
preferable to do this after the fowls have 
feathered out some and their bodies are 
not too exposed. Vaccination of molters 
is not quite so satisfactory as when 
applied to growing fowls on range. 

Virus vaccination of non-infected 
pullets on lay is not advisable, as it is 
certain to lower the egg-production of the 
flock. Under average conditions, it 
would probably be economy to vaccinate 
pullets in production if they are just 
coming down with pox, but the average 
poultryman is likely to misinterpret re- 
sults and condemn the practise. 

Males of various ages can be success- 
fully vaccinated. 


Resistance to “Pox Infection ‘Persists 


pads which take by the virus vac- 
4 cination method become absolutely 
mmune. In time, they again become 
somewhat susceptible, sometimes within 
sx months. Our Oregon experiments 
thow, however, that fowls showing this 
susceptibility continue in normal lay. It 
‘ppears that one vaccination is enough 
0 protect for the life of the average fowl, 
% distinct resistance to infection has 

n shown two years eight months after 
vaccination. 

Vaccinated fowls may carry infection 
*t @ period of about two months after 
vaccination. During this period, they 
we likely to carry the disease to sus- 
pPtible fowls, so shipping them before 
ee months have elapsed is an injustice 

others who have susceptible fowls. 

rus vaccination has not yet been 
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EVERY POULTRY RAISER 


will be vitally interested in this test 


with worm-infested birds 


FORTY-SEVEN culls from a flock of worm-infested poultry were put 
on test at our Research Farm at Ashland, Ohio, on April 10th. Five of 
the birds were killed and posted. They were found to be infested 
with round worms, tape worms and caeca worms. 

The 42 birds which were left after the post-mortem were divided into 
two flocks and the test ran for 54 days. 

Twenty-two birds were placed in one pen and did not receive any 
treatment for worms. 20 birds were placed in a second pen and were 
given a standard treatment with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol (formerly 
called Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder). 

The test clearly indicated two things: First—that the Ver-mi-trol 
flock treatment is effective and, at the same time, does not sicken the 
birds. Second—that it does not interfere with egg production. 

Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol never requires individual handling or 


dosing. It is a flock treatment. 


Instead of a single drastic dose of 


something hand-administered to each bird, your flock doctor themselves 
with Dr. Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol, which is given in the feed. 

They get not just one, but 20 doses of Ver-mi-trol, which works 
gradually but effectively. It does not throw your pullets or hens off 
production or cause set-backs to younger birds. Notice the results: 


ene 








This pen was not treated 


Pen No. 2 received the Ver-mi-trol 
flock treatment. It contained 2 birds 
less at the start than the top pen, but 
it produced 12 dozen more eggs! Only 
4 birds were lost from this pen. The 
16 remaining birds are shown in the 
picture. They laid 336 eggs during the 
test, averaging 21 eggs to the bird. 
And, during the last five days, they 
laid 37 eggs—against the top pen’s 7. 


This test clearly indicates that the 
Ver-mi-trol flock treatment not only 
reduces mortality to the minimum, 
but that it positively does not inter- 
fere with laying or growth, the two 
things so mecessary to profits. In 
every test with Dr. Hess Poultry 
Ver-mi-trol we have found a marked 
increase in egg production. 

A convenient treatment that the 
birds eat readily. Never drastic nor 
upsetting. No handling of the birds. 
You simply add it to the morning feed. 
The birds do the rest. 
















Pen No. 1 was not treated. It contained 
22 birds at the start. 10 died during 
the test. The picture shows the 12 
that were left. This pen laid 192 eggs 
during the test, averaging 16 eggs to 
the bird. During the lest five days, the 
entire pen laid but 7 eggs. Not only 
had they almost stopped laying, but 
each bird had lost nearly 44 pound in 
weight by the end of 54 days. 








~~ 


Ys tern 


Pen treated with Ver-mi-trol 


Watch your flock, especially at this 
season, for unthriftiness, lameness, wab- 
bly gait, twisted necks, pale combs 
and wattles, emaciation. When any of 
these troubles appear, it is advisable to 
kill a bird and examine the intestines 
for worms. 

One thing should be remembered. 
During and after treatment with Dr. 
Hess Poultry Ver-mi-trol, always feed 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min (formerly 
called Pan-a-ce-a). 

DR. HESS & CLARK, INC. 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry 


VER-MI-TROL 


formerly called Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder 
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An 


extraordinary 


OFFER / 








Without paying a cent 
you can have a real 


HOME FILLING STATION 


of your own! 


 ? )U have always wanted the conven- 
ience and economy of your own gas 
and oil pumps. Perhaps you thought 
they cost too much. Perhaps youthought 
they would not stand up out-of-doors 
under trying weather conditions. Or, per- 
haps you thought it was just too much 
trouble ordering them. 


We repeat, that without paying a single 
penny of your cash, you can own a 
Blackmer Home Filling Station, which 
includes “Big Boy” gas pump and “Big 
Brother” oil pump. Hundredsof farmers 
are using them every day. They know 
what fine equipment it is— what a big 
saving in time and money it gives to have 
your own supply of gas and oil (and ker- 
osene, if you desire), right at home in 
your own yard. 


You get this equipment from your local 
oil company. So be sure to fill in the 
name of this company on the coupon 
below. There are no strings tied to this 
extraordinary offer. It is just good busi- 
ness, and you benefit tremendously 
from it. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to- 
day by mailing in the coupon. You need 
the equipment, and we want to tell you 
how to get it—F REE! 


Clip and Mail NOW! | 
to BLACKMER PUMP CO. 


1802 Century Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please tell me how I can get a Blackmer 
Home Filling Station through the Oil 
Company I have named — without any 
cost. 


ee ee Ce 


My nameis.... 


Address. . 





| 
I 
| 
| 
Oil Company........... | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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— 
attempted in most states. Nor will all 
states be likely to approach control of 
fowl pox in the same way. In some 
states, the poultryman will in some in- 
stances do his own vaccinating; in others, 
the work will be strictly regulated. 

Here in Oregon, we held a three-day 
school at the state college, giving in- 
structions in virus vaccination work. An 
examination was given and the grades of 
those examined were turned over to the 
State Livestock Sanitary Board. Per- 
mits to vaccinate were then granted on 
the basis of grades and personal qualifica- 
tions, in accordance with state laws. 

It is advisable, in the final analysis, 
for poultrymen to find out about the 
procedure for control in their respective 
states. Ask your local veterinarian, or 
write your state experiment station, or 
ask your county agent whether you need 
a permit to vaccinate poultry. 


Here and There with 
the Poultrymen 








I HAVE a Bronze turkey hen that will 
be two years old in June. Last year 
she started laying in February and quit 
November 13. In all, she laid 173 eggs. 
I let her sit the second time she became 
broody, and while sitting she laid an 
egg every other day; five days in July, 
and one day in August, she laid two eggs 
a day. This year she didn’t start to lay 
until in April, and so far has laid 14 
eggs. This bird has had no special care, 
solthinksheisquiteabird. Mrs.R.S. 





How much to cull—that’s what quite a 
few people want to know. L. W. 
Fluharty, California Agricultural Col- 
lege, says to cull out 45 per cent of the 
laying flock and replace with pullets 
each year. ‘‘The pullets may not lay 
so many eggs as the older birds, but 
they will lay when egg prices are high- 
er,”’ says he. 





One of Our Folks says he got twice as 
many eggs from his flock after he got rid 
of lice and mites. We don’t doubt it. A 
simple and effective way to get rid of 
lice is this: Paint the perches with 40 
per cent nicotin sulfate just before the 
birds go to roost at night. The fumes 
from this material will kill lice on the 
fowls’ bodies. 





“The worst poultry thieves aren’t taken 
care of by burglar-alarms or tattoo 
markers,” writes F. P., of Illinois. ‘‘You 
know what I mean—diseases and para- 
sites. I happen to know that only 220 
hens were stolen out of over 60,000 in 
flocks owned by poultrymen keeping 
records last year. That’s only about 
one-third of 1 per cent. 
“The big loss was this—over 6,800 
birds died from parasites and diseases. 
That’s nearly 11 per cent. Why 
not fight harder against the greater 
enemy?” 





“‘Wire floors in brooder-houses are sure 
the dope,” writes W. A.S. “I build my 
wire floors of one-half-inch-mesh, 20- 
gage wire. They are the same size as 
the brooder-houses to which they are 
attached. I have two sizes of houses, 
10 x 12 and 12 x 16 feet.” 


a a 
«Ou > e* 
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The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer. promptly, by mail, questions 
on any phase of poultry-raising—feeding, 
culling, housing, diseases, parasites, etc. 











The Farm Journal 








No matter how big the flock or how lousy, on) 
a small paint brush, a can of “Black Leaf 4)” 
and a few minutes time for “painting” it on 
of the roosts are required to rid a flock of lice 
Does away with individual handling. Old labor. 
ious methods of dusting, dipping and greasing 
are eliminated. No longer necessary to dis. 
turb the fowls. 


Treat Whole Flock in a Few Minutes 


When fowls perch, fumes are slowly released whj 

permeate the feathers and kill the lice. Sold by ae 
supply dealers, druggists, hardware, seed stores, ete 
Ask your dealer, or write us. $1.25 aize treats 1% 
feet of roost. 











For 20 years growers of vege. 
tables and fruits have used “Black 
Leaf 40”’ for spraying and dusting 
their crops to kill insects, 
Ask your Experiment Statics 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., 
Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


‘Black Leaf 40 





WORKS WHILE CHICKENS ROOST 






















GIZZARD CAPSULES 


TRADE MARK AND PATENTS PENDING 


For Worms in Poultry 


This improved method of worming 
poultry with medicine in an insoluble 
capsule, carries the correct undiluted 


dose to the gizzard where it is ground 
up like a grain of corn and the medi- 
cine emptied directly into the intestines 
upon the worms. Does away with all 
danger from absorption in crop, gullet 
and stomach. Rapid in use—400 per 
hour. Many millions used last year. 
Sold by dealers. Adult size $1.75 per 100. 
Chick size $1.00 per 100. Less in quan- 
tity. Samples, full details and new 
Poultry Book free on request. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 915 Lee Bldg , Omaha, Neb. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY BOOK FREE 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which are so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens. It tells how togets 
with these turkeys that do not wilt and droop andsleep 
and die, but grow and feather up and fatten fromthe 
day they hatch. Gives records of remarkable results 
with turkeys all over the U.S. Interesting pamphlet 
of instructive “turkey talk” free to farmers. Address 


Burns W. Beall, R. F. D. 6, Cave City, Ky. 


SEND NO MONEY: SiZ2*CHICI 


Just mail your order. We ship C.O.D. and 1008 
live delivery of sturdy, purebred c from healthy 
bred-to-lay flocks. Wh., Br. and Buff Leghorns, Anconss, 9; he 
Wh., Buff Rocks, Wh., Bi. Minorcas, Bu' Orpingtens Wh. Hers 
S. G’ & R. C. Reds, lic; Buff Mins.,’ 15¢; Mixed chicks, ¢; 
mixed, 8c. Orders for 50 chicks one sent mores 25 nee meee 
more per chick. Chicks from certifi locks 2c per c' more. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM “Box F. 4. SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 








$ CHICK INSURANCE 
COCCIDIOSIS 
Kills Millions of Chicks 
“MORRISON’S REMEDY” 
Stops Losses in 6 to 9 Days 
K. J. Morrison, Route 5, BoxJ, Butler, Ps 


— 


2 SQUAB (j BOOK () F 
Breed squabs and make money. Sold bymillions 
Write at once for free 43-page book bes You 
printed in colors telling how to do it, 
will be surprised, PLYMOUTH ROCK 
300 H St., Melrose 


INSURES 
THEM 









WHITE LEGHORN HENS 
and males now half price. Thousands of eight wer 
pullets. Also baby chicks and esss. Lenoaers” 
Bing _ --* re) =” "Catalog ‘and special price 
free. I ship c. o. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union, Grand Rapids, We 








Get your ebictt 
CHICKS C.0.D. Sig 








When answering advertisements $Y) 
“I saw it in The Farm Journa 
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Little Lessons 


from Life 


Continued from page 9 


put to the evolutionists, but one perti- 
nent query seems to have been over- 
looked. a 

[ don’t mean, ‘‘Have you Darwinians 
rad Darwin?” The only fighting Dar- 
winians are near-Darwinians: genuine 
Darwinians know that Darwin advanced 
his theories merely as theories. 

The question I ask is, “No matter 
who’s right about Whence-We-Started, 
isn’t the important thing Where-We’re- 
Headed?” 


E’RE all agreed on one thing: 

wherever we came from, we’re not 
at a standstill; race or individual, we’re 
not going to stop where we are—nor 
are we coming back where we are. 

“Qi’ve got the bether o’ the railroad 
company this toime,”’ chuckled the none- 
to-bright navvy, “for Oi’ve bought a 
round-trip ticket—an’ Oi’m not comin’ 
back!” 

That’s the way the near-Darwinians 
are “saving” their mind-money! 

Yet which is more important: To 
know where you started from, or whither 
you're headed? ‘‘We swung by our tails 
in the primeval forests,’’ avers the near- 
Darwinian. Say his opponents: 


“In Adam’s fall 
We sinnéd all.” 


Nobody can stand still. We’re all going 
—and, if we haven’t help, we’ll go wrong. 


HE Doctrine of Original Sin is the 

most thoroughly proved of all doc- 
trines. It declares that, without exterior 
assistance, things will go to the bad. 
And won’t they? Let your wheat sow 
itself. Disregard your garden’s weeds. 
Permit your hogs to run wild for a year 
ortwo. Or permit yourself to run wild! 

You know the answer. 

In this life? 

Everything demonstrates that nothing 
gets anywhere it isn’t fit for. Break 
Nature’s laws, and she’ll break you— 
and make no mistake about that. It’s 
up to us all to keep the code. 

But the next life? 

Last spring an examination paper 
asked: ‘‘How does the fifth act of 
Hamlet’ begin?”’ And one pupil replied: 
‘The fifth act of ‘Hamlet’ begins after 
the end of the fourth.” Christians are 
sure a next life awaits us, their enemies 
wy there isn’t any; yet both sides agree 
that the best way to fit ourselves for 
weh a probable after-life would be to 
it ourselves for the present one. 





_ come to a purely practical con- 
sideration: the best means of acquir- 
ig fitness for the best things. Journey- 
ig, a we must, why not concentrate on 
Whither? “The human race,” chants 
the near-Darwinian, “derives from a 
‘airy quadrumanous animal belonging 
0 the anthropoid group and related to 
we progenitors of the orang-utan.”’ 
en she brooded over you in your little 
te crib, your mother quoted: 


“Not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
tem God, who is our home.” 


Yet where do we want to go—and how 
dest can we get there? 
wee t we to worry less about the 
vd and more about the future? The 
for al Js settled, one way or another, 
vith; time; the latter lies as yet formless 
dh our open palms—for our hands to 
ape toward beauty. 
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make your work easier. 


long time. 


chester tools now offered you. 


Fill it with Winchester tools. 


WINCHESTE 


will do it rig 


OU would be as lost without modern tools as 
without your modern farm implements. 
you rightly expect them to help you do the job 
right, last long in workmanship condition, and 


Winchester tools are masterpieces in design and in 
balance to do the job right and with minimum effort. 
And they continue this service an exceptionally 


Years before Winchester offered tools to the public 
it had been making those exacting precision tools 
used in the manufacture of world-famed Winchester 
guns. They had to satisfy that hardest customer to 
please—ourselves. Winchester guns have been prov- 
ing for over half a century the quality of those tools. 


That same tool-making skill is now combined 
with Winchester’s recognized leadership in the heat 
treating and fabricating of steel to make the Win- 


Your tool kit needs a full range of the handy tools 
for daily use around the farm and home. 
They assure mini- 
mum effort in doing the job and, when you step 
down from the ladder, a job done RIGHT. 
Ask your dealer or write for— 
FREE BOOKLET 
“The Winchester Idea”’ 
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Made by the 
Makers of 
WINCHESTER 
Guns and 
Ammunition 
Fishing Tackle 
Flashlights 
and Batteries 
Cleaning and 
Lubricating 
| Preparations 
Cutlery—Tools 
Ice and Roller 

Skates 





Radiators 
Cores 


and Tubes 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 





Our wonderful new plan will 
put you in the $5,000 class. 350 
High quality products at low 
prices. Every one a household 
necessity. All fast sellers. Big 
orders in every home. Repeat 
business. Steady income. 


New Plan—Big Profits 
We show you new way to 
build permanent business. 
Big profits from the start. 


Work s time or full 
No capital a 












time. i 
perience required. | 
outfit. Automobile given. 
Write now. 


American Products Co., 
2254 Monmouth Ave., 


Cincinnati, O. 





STOVINK stoves stack 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 


even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 











Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 


AGENTS:*14.a Day 
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A Fight 
Against Rupture 


et vs. 
Everyone should realize 
the seriousness of Rup- 
ture, even where the pro- 
trusion is small. 

The Brooks Appliance 
is the finest type of 
mechanical support 
for reducible rup- 
ture that it is pos- 
sible for us to build. Hard pads and stiff springs 
are entirely eliminated. Our Automatic Air 
Cushion, light, cool and absolutely sanitary, is pro- 
tected by patents in the United States and all 
important foreign countries. . 

Your name and address pinned to this adver- 
tisement will bring complete details of our free 
ay Fe in plain sealed envelope. No need to write 
a r. 


Brooks Appliance Co. , 194-B State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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for this 
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“I ALWAYS wanted a smooth com- 
plexion, but it seemed such a hope- 
less wish. Now, I really have it! ... 
I want everyone to know about the 


marvelous little beauty treatment 
that helped me so much. I can’t say 
enough about it.” 

Designed for your busy life, this 
treatment packet contains four es- 
sential beauty preparations. First, 
there is Armand Eau de Cologne 
Cleansing Cream, that consists of 
pure, penetrating cleansing oils. Sec- 
ond, Armand Foundation Creme, 
that does not dry the skin. Third, 
Armand Lip and Cheek Rouge—a 
new discovery in rouges! And fourth, 
ArmandColdCream Powder.Smooth, 
velvety soft in texture, it really 
stays on. 

You will also receive a talk by 
Jeanne Armand on how to use these 
four beauty aids. The results are 
truly remarkable. Mail the coupon 
right away. 


7 7 gy 


You must try one of these new 
Armand Powder shades: Zanzibar 
—light sunbrown for brunettes or 
blondes. Starlight—/for day or 
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HEN a new idea for raising 

funds for the country church 

is needed, suggest holding a 

produce rummage sale. In 
one community this idea, well carried 
out, brought in the largest sum, with the 
least possible trouble, that any means of 
raising funds had ever done. 

To carry the idea out, advertise well 
along the roadside and in town where 
you expect to hold the sale, that all 
kinds of farm produce will be sold at a 
certain time for attractive prices. Then 
solicit all those interested in securing 
the funds, to donate any kind of produce 
that they have on hand with which they 
are willing to part. 

You will find one woman telling you 
that she has finished canning all the 
ripened and green tomatoes that her jars 
will hold, and she will donate the rest of 
the garden’s supply. Another interested 
church-member will tell you that they 
never raised so many pumpkins as they 
did this year and that from her farm will 
come a supply of pumpkins. Some one 
else will bring nuts from an oversupply 
of this commodity; another will be willing 
to part with some canned fruit or jellies 
that she knows she can spare; another 
woman will offer flower seeds that she 
has saved from her choicest flowers. 

You will find that almost all the mem- 
bers of the congregation will find it a 
much easier matter to give of their sur- 
plus produce that they can easily do 


without, than it would for them to make 
a money donation. 


A Mile of Advertising 


HERE this idea was carried out so 
successfully, the affair was held on 


the church lawn, which happened to be 
situated on a main highway. Attractive 
posters placed a half-mile ahead each 
way on the road told passers-by of the 
sale, and gave them a chance to slow up 
and stop to buy. Many of the pumpkins 
that had been donated had been made 
into clever jack-o’-lanterns and were 
hung to light the grounds in the evening, 
and sold to town children for their hallow- 





evening. 
| ARMAND. 122 Des Moines Street 
| Des Moines, lowa 
T enclose 10 , for which please send me “The 
en inute a Day Be auty T reatment, in 
cluding the four essenti al preparations 
Name — — — _ 
I cect = n 
City— ee 
State _ — = 
In Canada, Armand Ltd , St Thomas, ( )ntario 





The [Produce ‘Rummage Sale 


MARGARET CONN RHOADS 





describes easy way to raise church or community funds 





e’en parties. A table was given over to 
winter bouquets. Bittersweet, wahoo 
berries and rose haws had been gathered 
from the woods by the children, and other 
everlasting flowers had been bunched 
with baby’s breath, and all found ready 
sale. Even some bunches of cat-tails 
from a nearby pond sold from this table, 
as did flower seeds and garden seeds, 
Men of the congregation brought some 
ears of choice seed corn or some roots of 
garden plants, and there were a few well- | 
shaped evergreen trees from one man | 
who was thinning an evergreen plot. | 
The children brought many things of 
value. There was a nut booth almost 
entirely donated by the children, and 
pet booth that held the interest of all, 
and netted a goodly sum from its sale 0 | 
rabbits, puppies and bantam chicks. | 
They also presided over a wonderful | 
apple booth, where apples of all kinds| 
were sold at most reasonable prices, ol 
the children found many of them lying | 
under the trees, a real surplus indeed, | 
but very salable to the city passer-by. 


Reasonable ‘Prices, Ready Sales 


T seemed the easiest thing in the| 

world to give to this sale,” said oe 
little farm mother. “It really cost | 
nothing, as we all found we had a surplus | 
of some kind and so we gave freely. An¢| 
the public was so attracted by our reason | 
able prices on the products and the| 
variety of our sales goods that the * | 
terest was keen, and the patronage al 
we could have asked.” ; 

If some of the club girls wish to show 
their ability at such a sale, they can “ 
the extra dozen of eggs that they f . 
they will spare to the cause and rn 
them into an angel-food cake and . 
help swell the funds; or the boy pay 
going to donate a sack of Pop-Core i 
make the corn into popped-corn Df 
and his net returns will yield the societ} 
a far greater amount. Any comm 
trying out a produce rummage 
find great surprises as to the 
brought in, and the way it can be 
greatest advantage. 
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Of course you can 


Pay Your Social 
DEBTS! 


By Aunt Harriet 


I have two small children to look after 
| without help, and our house is rather 

small, but I do want to repay some of 
| my social debts. Do you think I could 
| give a party that the guests would en- 
joy? N.E. S. 


O matter how handicapped you may 
be by babies, a small house and 
| lack of equipment, or even lack of money 
to spend freely, you can pay back your 
| social debts, and have a good time doing 
lit, Your case is by no means hopeless, 
though at first sight you may have re- 
| garded it so. A brilliant and expensive 
party is out of the question, but you can 
invite your friends, feed them and enter- 
tain them delightfully, in spite of all 
seeming handicaps, if you will. 
First of all, count up your assets. Have 
you a good yard, well-shaded and clean? 
Use that, and do your entertaining out 
there this summer; or, if you have a 
fine big living-room, you can entertain 
any season. If the children sleep well, 
plan your entertainment for the evening. 
A few Japanese lanterns will give the 
lawn a very festive air. If you decide 
to give a large party, have the children 
looked after by a friend or relative, if 
possible, so that all your attention can 
be given to your guests. You can 
reciprocate the kindness later. 
Then sit down and count your dishes, 
your chairs, silver, drinking-glasses, and 
all else needed in entertaining. 


Utilize Your Resources 


F you have few resources, you must 

necessarily plan little intimate gather- 
ings. One woman, with only a dozen 
teaspoons and a dozen small fancy plates, 
serves cake and canned fruit or cake and 
home-made ice-cream to small groups, 
until finally she gets around the whole 
circle of those who have entertained her. 

The larger group, particularly a group 
entertained on the lawn, is the most 
economical of several ways of paying 
social debts. The decorations are all in 
Nature’s hands, the setting is delightful, 
and only the refreshments need to be 
considered. In laying out a lawn, the 
shrubbery should be so placed as to 
lave open spaces under the big trees. 

If somebody presented you with salad- 
forks at your wedding, serve salad and 
sandwiches. If you have pretty drink- 
ing-glasses, use them, since iced tea or 
kmonade is as acceptable as hot coffee. 
And whatever you lack, buy when you 
‘an, or get for Christmas and birthday 
silts when your family and friends ask 
youwhat you want. Things do not have 
match. Bargain dishes are as good 
‘imported china, and the food need not 

expensive. A calm, smiling hostess, 
‘ome interesting games, simple eats, and 
the thing is done. 


Entertainment suggestions will be sup- 
~~ those sending in requests to the 
yy Editor, accompanied by a stamped 
mvelope, Please give number expected, 
(proximate age of guests, and any other 
Mails that will be helpful.} 


teu 





Glass Supports under legs of heavy pieces 
. ture in the kitchen will prevent holes 
8 cut in the linoleum. Just another 

“se where prevention is better than cure. 
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y IN HOM 
JAMS AND 


OW, using the modern “short- 
boil” method of jam and 
jelly making, made possible by 
Certo, anyone can make perfect 
jams and jellies from any fruit! 
Even if you’ve never made a 
glass of jam or jelly in your life, 
with Certo you can make such 
delicacies as ripe peach jam and 
jelly, banana butter, plum jelly, ap- 
ricot jam and jelly—even orange 
jelly! There’s simply no limit to the 
variety you can make with Certo: 
* os + 
Certo is a Pure Fruit Product — 
just the natural jellying substance 
extracted from fruit in which it is 
abundant. 
With Certo anyone can make de- 
licious jams and jellies from any 





FREE: Two book- 


lets—one, on how to 
make jams and jellies 
by the “short- boil” 
method — the other, 
an illustrated book- 
let of “Recipes for 
Tempting Dishes Us- 





ing Jams and Jel- a 
lies.” Mail coupon to 

Elizabeth Palmer, ene Sas 
Home Service Dept. City......... 


She will write you and 
send thetwo booklets, 


Will Taste 
Next Winter 






Jam, 
Ms ad Joly; es 


Elizabeth Palmer, Home Service Dept., 
Certo Corporation, Fairport, New York. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 

send me the two booklets described at the left. 
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EMADE : 
JELLIES-- 


fruit or fruit juice—quickly, easily, 
perfectly! Now you can use even 
those delicious fruits that never 
before would jell. Only one or two 
minutes’ boiling is required! That’s 
why it is called the “short-boil” 
method. 


Millions of women have discovered 
that jams and jellies made the Certo 
“‘short-boil” way have better color 
and flavor—more like the fresh fruit 
itself—and that the cost per glass is 
from 1 to 3 cents less than by the old 
“* long-boil ” method. There are 97 
recipes for delicious 
homemade jams and 
jellies in the Certo 
recipe booklet. A 
copy of this booklet 
is under the label of 
every bottle of 
Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer. 
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00 Check here for trial half-bottle of Certo 


and send 10¢ to cover mailing costs. 
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HEATS ANY THING! 


A INTRODUCTORY 
STERNO , 
COOK STOVE 
ONLY 


1O¢ 


MALL 
" COUPON 
TODAY’ 


DELICIOUS DISHES= 
WARMS BABY’S MILK— 
Quickly ... Anywhere! 

“QUCH a handy little stove,” say women 


everywhere. It quickly boils, broils 
and fries everything from eggs to steaks. 


Makes scores of tempting dishes, too. 
Makes delicious toast. —boils coffee— heats 
water for shaving—heats curling irons, 


pressing irons— warms baby’s milk— makes 
candy. Good for hundreds of uses. 

Sterno Stove folds flat, compact. Use 
at home, in hotels, at the office, school, 
on trips. Fine for camping—cooks hot 
meals on the trail. Sterno Canned Heat 
provides the fuel. It’s absolutely safe. No 
smoke, sparks, cinders. See the full line of 
Sterno Utensils at your local dealer’s. And 
send 10¢ Topay for Introductory Sterno 
Cook Stove and new STERNO COOK BOOK! 
Dept. J-8, Sterno Corp. (Est. 1887), 9 East 
37th St., New York City. 


r - 
Neterno Corp, Dept onan T E R N O . 
19 E. 37th St., CANNED HEAT: 


}New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ for Special 


Sterno Stove and new Cook Book. ff, 


}| STERAO LOOK BOOK 
| 


J 
! } 
u 


Riccamaiasmmanumanieaacenaoan =a Pee 
Licensed by U. S. Gov't for use only as fuel 


- Burns Heal 
swiftly - surely 


The danger of burns is 
ever-present for the man 
on the farm. Don’t risk 
disablement, perhaps for 
life. Unguentine, the fa- 
mous antiseptic surgical 
dressing aids speedy heal- 
ing, prevents infection and 
ugly scars. Buy Unguen- 
tine today. Keep tubes in 
bathroom, kitchen, dairy, 
automobile. At your 
druggist’s, 50¢. 

Send for “What To Do,” 
by M. W. Stofer, M.D. The 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., Nor- 
wich, N. Y. Canadian address, 
193 Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
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il All Fili THEY SPREAD 
I ies DISEASE 
Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, eugveniont and 
= p =e cheap. Lasts allsea- 
FOP PICS! 22M son. Made of metal, 
fy 12s EO wy can’t spill or tip over; 
AM ae ANT 4, 
fay Par VE Oe 
SODA Seay 


will not soil or injure 
A, 2% = 
OCI THI ee = 
(mes = * 


















Insist upon 


DAISY FLY KELLER 


from your dealer. 


HAROLD SOMERS, Brooklyn N. 


anything. Guaranteed. 
Fewer | 








When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal.” 
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Dishes for 





Hungry © Jourist 


A ppetizing dishes that can be served at home or on the road 


ITH the ad- 
vent of motor- 
cars and good 


roads, we have become a nation of 
tourists, and from the early days of 
spring till the cold days of early winter 
we see cars from every state in the 
Union on all highways and many byways. 

“If you would a-camping go,”’ plan 
to have adequate, well-balanced meals 
rather than struggling along on pick-me- 
ups, and you will be well repaid by 
greater enjoyment and health during a 
cross-country trip. Of course, one can 
not have all the food one enjoys at 
home, for camping fare is necessarily 
limited to simple and easily prepared 
dishes, but with a little planning and 
effort one can have substantial daily 
menus even if one carries only a frying- 
pan, coffee-pot and saucepan. 

It is best to start out with a grub- 
box well-filled with the necessary staples 

salt, pepper, sugar, small can of flour, 
coffee or cocoa, can of condensed milk, 
bread, butter, potatoes, onions and 
sliced bacon. I also include a large jar 
of jam or fruit butter, a jar of mayon- 
naise or boiled dressing for salads and 
sandwiches, and a generous box of cook- 
ies. Perishable foods—milk, eggs, fresh 
meat, vegetables and fruits—can gen- 
erally be purchased along the way. 


Needed Cooking Equipment 


THER useful things which take up 
little room are a large bundle of 
paper napkins and some newspapers, 
tea- and hand-towels and a kitchen 
apron. The amount of food one takes 
depends on the length of trip and carry- 
ing capacity. One trip our family took, 
we packed such supplies in a large bread- 
box, and it is surprising how much you 
can pack in it and how well things stand 
the journey. I had several glass jars 
packed in it and not one was broken. 
The cooking equipment should be 
suited to one’s needs. I found a nest of 
three small stew-kettles convenient, in 
addition to a couple of aluminum pie- 
tins and a frying-pan. The fireplaces of 
the tourist camps and parks are very 
handy, but if you are touring through 
unsettled parts of the country, it is well 
to have a folding camp-stove. A wire 
toaster is excellent for broiling a slice of 
ham or a steak over the fire, as well as 
for making toast. 
While the evening meal is cooking, I 
usually prepare something to cook while 
we are eating and clearing up. This is 


By HALLIE 


intended for breakfast 
or lunch the next day, 
It may be cereal, 
vegetables such as beets, which require 
longer cooking, a meat stew to be 
warmed up, or potatoes boiled with the | 
jackets on for use in salads, for frying, 
creaming or hashed brown. Eggs can | 
be hard-cooked for creamed eggs on | 
toast or for use in salad. Be sure to in- } 
clude plenty of fresh raw vegetables and | 
fruit in the diet. 


Quickly Prepared Hearty Dishes 


F you are touring during corn season, 

have roasted corn, which is easily pre- 
pared and so delicious! Pull back the| 
shucks to see that there are no “‘inhabi- 
tants,’”’ then replace husk and _thor- 
oughly wet the ears in water, place under 
a bed of hot coals and allow to steam for 
from eight to ten minutes, depending on 
the ripeness and size of the ears. Rake 
from the fire, pull back the husks and 
eat with a generous supply of butter. 
Another corn dish is: 


A. SAWIN 


Squaw Corn Cut into dice, 5 or 6 good- 

sized _ slices of bacon 
(enough to make about a cup). Brown 
in a frying-pan. If there is too much 
grease, pour some of it out. Then add 
about 2 cups of corn cut from the eat, 
and cook well. Just before serving, str 
in 3 or 4 eggs, well-beaten. Cook until 
the eggs are thoroughly cooked and mixed 
with the corn and bacon. 


is a substantial hot 
dish. Fry 4 pound 
of bacon, then lift from the pan and sé 
aside to keep warm. Add a sweet green 
pepper, shredded fine, to the bacon fat, 
and cook three minutes, then stir In 4) 
can of red kidney beans and a pint cat | 
of tomatoes. Simmer 20 minutes, stit- | 
ring occasionally. Thicken if needed, | 
garnish with grated cheese, the bacdt | 
and small pickles. 


Philippino Beans 


Di ork-chops into #@ 
po BM has heen slightly | 
beaten, then roll in com | 
meal and season with salt and pepper | 
Place in a medium-hot frying-pan 2” | 
fry in rather deep fat for 15 minutes. 


Fish-Fried 
Pork-Chops 


are delicious for a 
meal, or can be used 2 | 
a sandwich. Dice #| 
much bacon as needed, and fry. Pout 
off some of the grease and add as many 

Ss 


Frizzled Bacon 
and Eggs 
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as you wish servings. Season with 


| it and pepper and stir until cooked. 


Chopped green pepper or young onions 
can be added for variety. 


Tasty Meat‘Cakes Pour 1% cup cold 
water on 2 slices of 
bread. When soft, add 1 pound of 
hamburg steak and 1 beaten egg, then 
9 onions, chopped fine, 1 teaspoon salt, 
\, teaspoon pepper. Form into small 
cakes, sprinkling over them a little flour, 
{too moist. Fry in a very hot pan. 


Creamed Put 3 tablespoons butter 
Smoked Beef or drippings in a frying- 
: pan, then add 3 table- 
spoons flour, mix well, then add 14 cups 
warm milk, stir quickly to make it 
smooth and cook over slow fire for 15 
minutes, then add 19 glass of finely 
chopped smoked beef, cooking for 15 
minutes longer, then serve on buttered 
toast. Add no salt, as the meat contains 


enough. 


French Toast Half pound bacon, or 
with Bacon more; fry until brown 

and crisp; reserve some 
of the drippings. Beat 1 egg, add % 
cup milk; dip 5 slices of stale bread, one 
at a time, into the mixture, fry until 
light brown in the bacon drippings. Salt 
bread lightly and serve with the bacon 
and any sirup one desires. Pork sausage 
can be served the same way. 


These are suggestive dishes which 
show what can come out of frying-pan 
and stew-pan. With the addition of a 
salad, green vegetable and dessert, any 
of them will make an appetizing meal 
for hungry folks. Any of these dishes 
can be prepared over a campfire. 
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Satisfying Summer Thirsts 


Continued from page 26 


the lemons, slice other 2. Add the pine- 
apple juice. Cut a few strips of orange 
and lemon rinds, add 2 cups of water and 
sugar, boiling five minutes. Cool the 
sirup. Combine the sirup and fruit 
juices and add the ginger ale, previously 
chilled. Garnish with cherries and serve 
from a large punch-bowl with blocks of 
ice in it. 


Banana Punch One cup raisins; 3 cups 
(30 punch-glasses) Water; 1 cup pineapple, 

crushed; 1 banana pulp; 
| cup strawberry carbonated beverage; 
‘cups lemon carbonated beverage (rasp- 
berry carbonated beverage may be sub- 
stituted for strawberry and lemon). 
Simmer raisins in the water one-half 
hour. Combine with pineapple and 
banana. Chill. Just before serving, add 
the carbonated beverages. 


Eg-Nog Supreme Two eggs; 2 table- 

(2 servings) spoons sugar; 1% 

, cup cream or milk; 

}cup ginger ale. Beat yolks and whites 

separately. Add sugar and cream to 

beaten yolks. Fold in stiffly beaten 

whites. Add ginger ale and mix well. 
All ingredients must be well chilled. 


Rhubarb Drink One quart rhubarb; 
‘90 punch-glasses) 1 quart water; 14 cup 

orange juice; 4 table- 
spoons lemon juice; 114 cups sugar sirup; 
“W grains salt; 2 cups cream soda. Cut 
thubarb into small pieces, cook with 
— until fruit is soft. Strain through 
autle thickness of cheese-cloth, add 
ae dice, lemon juice, sugar sirup and 
‘alt, When ready to serve, add the 


C ° ° 
Team soda. Pour over a cake of ice in a 
Punch-bow]. 
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-Have you ever tried 


Honey 












on your 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 


TOMORROW at breakfast, sweeten the bowls of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with golden honey. A delicious 
treat—and wholesome as well as tempting. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are fine for lunch, supper or 
breakfast—a wonderful way to enjoy home-raised milk 
and cream, fresh or canned fruits and berries. Add 
them to your Kellogg’s. 


And don’t forget Kellogg’s for the kiddies’ evening 
meal. They are so crisp and easy to digest you'll want 
to serve them every day. 


12,000,000 people daily prefer Kellogg’s—the original 
Corn Flakes. It takes a year’s bumper crop from 675 
acres of corn to supply just one day’s demand for this 
famous cereal. Two and a half million quarts of milk 
and cream are used daily with it. Tons of orchard 
fruit and many pounds of honey. 


Look for the red-and-green Kellogg package at your 
dealer’s. Sold and served everywhere. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Kelloygs 
CORN FLAKES 


More corn is used for Kellogg’s than 
for any other ready-to-eat cereal 


| 
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A joy to every beauty-loving 
woman—and to the eyes of every 
beauty-admiring man—is the 
clear, smooth skin attained by 
using Plough’s Black and White 
Cleansing Cream! 

This light, 


cream slips quickly into the 


non-absorbable 
pores and out again, cleanses 
them of all 
cause blackheads and blemishes, 


impurities which 
and keeps the skin fresh, clear 
and beautiful. 


This pure, dainty cream is 
obtainable at all dealers in three 
sizes, at popular prices. Begin 
using it tonight. 


Llottyl us 
Pct. ot ITE 


pene Cream 


Plough, Ine 
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AGENTS! "AMAZING NEW “TABL ECLOTH 
PAYS TOU $12 DAII -¥ 

New Tablecloth. Looks like linen Wash on table like oilcloth. No 

laundering. You ju fake orders We deliver Pay ye 

in advance. SAMPL E FREE 

BESTEVER PRODUCTS Co. 


u daily 


613 Irving Park Station, CHICAGO 








SKIN Troubles 


Causes 
and 


Cu ves 
‘By 
Phyllis 
Wray 






SOMETIMES wish that more doctors 

were women, for if they were, I am 
sure they would take skin troubles more 
seriously and understandingly. Why 
won’t doctors see how women brood over 
pimples and eruptions on the skin? Why 
don’t they watch the skin as a barometer 
of internal disturbances? 

For that’s just what it is. If your 








blood is rich and pure, your organs all 
functioning sweetly, your skin will be 
clear and fine and free from spots and 
blemishes. But if your blood is thin, or 
laden with poisons from a sluggish liver 
or lazy bowels, then your skin will be 
muddy and marred with pimples and in- 
flamed spots. 

There’s a good reason for it, too. If 
your bowels are not active, the waste 
matter from your digestive system ac- 
cumulates in the colon. The putrefactive 
poisons from this waste are taken up by 
the blood and carried to the other organs 
of excretion—the kidneys, lungs and 
skin. The glands of the skin try to do 
their extra bit toward discharging these 
wastes through the pores. But the pores 
soon become loaded and clogged. Germs 
flourish in the matter which fills their 
openings. Pus and a pimple result. 


An Ounce of : 

HE cure? The prevention, first. 
Keep your bowels free. Eat lots of 
fresh vegetables, both raw salads and 
cooked greens. Eat lots of fresh fruits, 
raw and cooked. Eat oranges, apples, 
honey, figs, raisins, dates and pears, be- 
cause they are natural laxatives. Drink 
plenty of water each day, which is prob- 
ably many more glasses than you are 
now drinking. Do bending exercises to 
arouse the muscles of the intestines. 

And to this regimen, add a careful daily 
treatment of your face. Remember that 
where there are pimples and eruptions on 


the skin, there is infection. Use every 
precaution not to spread it. Keep your 
hands away from your face. Don’t pick 


at the inflamed spots. Don’t squeeze or 
open them except after washing the face 
and hands thoroughly with hot water 
and soap, and covering the fingertips 
with a bit of clean absorbent cotton. 
Then touch the spot with alcohol or an 
antiseptic lotion. 

Every night at bedtime, cleanse your 
face thoroughly with hot water and a 
good soap. Rinse with warm water and 
then with cold, for the stimulation it 
gives. Dry with a clean towel, and then 
apply an antiseptic ointment or healing 
paste lightly over the face. 

In the morning, wash again without 
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TESTED and approved by leading - 

domestic science authorities, Presto b 
Rings, Presto Mason Jars, Presto 

Glass Top Jars and Presto Porcelain a 

Lined Aluminum Caps give the home te 

canner equipment designed to insure lw 

the highest degree of success in can- | by 

ning. Start your canning this season lo 

with a complete supply of Presto | fis 

Rings and Caps and Jars. The name w 

Presto is their proof of dependability. of 

Approved for at gow, water bath, steam pressure 

hot pack canning. he 

fr 

& se 
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ars, Caps | |: 
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and Rings | |. 

CUPPLES COMPANY, St. Louis—Distributor ||| Tt 
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Hyacinths, Crocus, Dafio | soap, 


dils, Peonies, Iris . | will w; 
all about them in Burpee! | septic 
Bulb Book. Choose no¥ severa 
the bulbs for planting i of this 
the fall to grace your garden the Dit 
with a gay display of bloom 

from early spring until late @ comfo 
the fall. — It also tells about the spots, 
bulbs that are so easily grow little I 
for winter blooming in thehowe. 


Write for your free copy 

Burpee’s Bulb Book today. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co. 

818 Dupes nad _ 
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Cuticura Soap 
Shampoos 












aod Wise 
Cleanse the scalp and hair of dandruff and Pies 
assist in the healthy growth of hair. Youwill Send | Have yo 
lighted with their fragrance and efficiency,, Phyilis 
trial outfit Soap and Ointment with ful tet hel; 
Address: ““Cuticura,” Dept. E, Malden, | please 
+++ 4 + + ++ + + +» + bd bedndd _ 
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A Vanity-Case 
SERMON 


“Whoso keepeth his (her) 

mouth and his (her) tongue, 

keepeth his (her) soul from 
troubles.” —Prov, xxi : 23 


OU may powder your nose, and 

rouge your cheeks, and carmine 
your lips, and pencil your eye- 
brows, and marcel your locks, and 
manicure your nails, and don a 
Paris frock, and make yourself a 
thing of beauty, but you will not 
be a joy forever unless your tongue 
has been properly cared for, too. 

“Death and life are in the power 
of the tongue,”’ said the Wise Man. 
How often has an unruly tongue 
snapped and nagged at young Love 
until, drop by drop, his lifeblood 
has oozed away. In Holy Writ, 
the tongue is compared to a wild 
beast which no man can tame. 

Petruchios are few. Most men 
| never try to tame the feminine 
tongue. They just get out of the 
way, quoting Scripture under their 
breath—words of St. James, who 
not only dared to call the tongue a 
fire, but was not afraid to tell 
where, in his opinion, the fire 
originated. 

The woman who does not keep 
her tongue from evil and her lips 
from speaking guile, may as well 
send her vanity case to the rum- 
mage sale. It can have no power 
to make her beautiful in the eyes 
of any one who has a speaking 
acquaintance with her. 


“Boys, flying kites, haul in their 
white-winged birds; 

You can’t do that way when 
you’re flying words. 

Thoughts, unexpressed, may some- 
times fall back, dead; 

But God himself can’t kill them 
when they’re said.” 


Nellie S. Russell 

















soap. Then, if you are going out, you 
will use one of the acne lotions or anti- 
septic healing lotions that are offered by 
several reliable manufacturers. A lotion 
of this kind tends to check the spread of 
the pimples on the skin. And it has the 
comforting advantage of concealing the 
| Spots, for most of such lotions leave a 
| httle powdery deposit on the skin after 
they are applied. 
A judiciously measured sunburn is a 
very important part of the cure of pim- 
ples and other eruptions. Not a burn, 
rally, but a good, gradual tan. The 
greatest dermatologists prescribe it, in 
their treatment of acne and other skin 
troubles. 
__These specialists administer it artifi- 
ay in the form of ultra-violet lights in 
| Meir clinics. You can have the real thing, 
~ free, by taking your face outdoors 
© @ while each day and deliberately 
rer yourself. Take just a few min- 
re .teatment a day, at first, if your 

“in ls sensitive, for you must not irritate 
your skin by burning. Get a deep, 
mdual tan. It will help your skin 
Toubles marvelously. 


ie 


Have y 
Pyke special beauty problem? Write to 
tet hel, ray of The Farm Journal about it and 
slenee P. Send stamped self-addressed envelope, 
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LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


Are Necessary to — gy 
Protect ELECTRIC Radio Sets 


The use of electric light current to 
supply power to radio sets adds a 
new danger in that it opens another 
way in which lightning may do damage 
to the delicate parts of your set. §A lightning 


not protect against lightning entering through your electric light wires. 


Brach ARRES-TENNA 


Combines Two Lightning Arresters in One Small Unit 


—One to guard against lightning entering through your electric light wires 
—One to guard against lightning entering through your outdoor antenna. 
May alse be used as an indoor (light secket) antenna if desired. 
Improves reception, Increases volume, Reduces interference 
Backed by $100 Free Insurance. At Your Dealer $2.50 


For Protecting Storage Battery Sets Use the 
Famous Storm King 


Lightning Arrester 
ith $100 FREE Insurance 
, Over 3,500,000 Now in Use 


NOERWRITE 


At All Dealers $1 


L.S.BRACH MFG.CORP. 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 
and Sons to Stop Renting 


Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 











And begin retailing Rawleigh’s 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. #-18 FIN, FREEPORT, ILL, 
EDWARDS nisSritc 


Of course they don’t. And you'll never have 
them if you use Lava Soap. For Lava 
cleans the grimiest pair of hands that ever 
fussed around the “‘innards’’ of a tractor or 
greased a wagon wheel. Rubs up more 
lather in 15 seconds than ordinary soap in 
60—a lather that even hard water can’t 
kill. Gets hands clean! Not just “surface- 
clean,” but clean "way down deep. Quick 
and thorough, but as easy on your hands 
as fur-lined gloves—because it’s made from 
the purest of vegetable oils. Used by 
millions of men and sold by grocers and 
druggists everywhere. 


Mail this coupon for a free sample 
cake of Lava Soap. 


Procter & Gamble (Dept. T-829) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Send me a sample cake of Lava, the hand 
soap that gets aii the dirt and grease. 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc.. DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs, Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the fue for action. Write for Roof- 

ng and Material Book No, 
~ FREE — 151 and for Garage Book, 

SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO, 














When answering advertisements say, 
“I saw it in The Farm Journal” 


BOOKS 801.851 Butler St., 
ti, Ohio 
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FREE 


Enough Hires 
Extract to make 


8 Bottles 


(pint size) of delicious 


oot Beer 
Just mail the coupon. 


Get Acquainted With 
HIRES ROOT BEER 


at our expense 


Amazingly Cheap 


For 15c or 20c per bottle you can’t 
buy a finer beverage than the Hires 
Root Beer you can make so easily at 
home for about 11 per bottle! 

- «remember Hires Root Beer is as 
healthful as it is delicious—that it is 
free from habit-forming drugs, free 
from harmful coloring and flavoring. 
... remember, too, it is rich in Vitamin 


B and Mineral Salts, so scarce in the ° 


modern refined diet. 

To prove how easy it is to make root 
beer at home, to prove how delicious 
it is, we make this generous gift. 
We send a free trial bottle of Hires 
Extract for making root beer at home, 
to all who mail the coupon. 

To make cooling, refreshing root beer 
is simple. Just add water, sugar and 
yeast to Hires Extract—let it set for 
2 days. You and your family will be 
delighted. 

If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer, costing about 
114c per bottle, compared to the usual 
price of 15c to 25c for bottled bev- 
erages. 

Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the Nation are enjoying this 
famous, luxurious beverage—and 
saving 90c out of every $1 formerly 
spent on beverages. 

Get this Free trial bottle of Hires Ex- 
tract, together with simple directions, 
by mailing the coupon at once—or 
order a full size 30c bottle from your 
dealer today. 35c in Canada. 


a e 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY P 
Philadelphia, Pa. (F.1-89) B 
Please send me sample of < 
» 
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Music is the fourth material want of 
our natures—first food, then raiment, 











then shelter, then music—Bovee 


HERE is no better way to get 

music into a community than 

the organization of a community 

orchestra or band. Nearly every 

community has a few people who can 

play some one instrument, and who can 

be brought together with slight per- 
suasion. 

Now that school is about to open, it is 

a good time to talk up the idea of an 

orchestra. Part of the fun will 

be in staging a money-making 

social of some sort for the pur- 


Start an orchestra or band in your community or 


school— Others will help you 


the piano does not pick your pockets; 
the boy that draws the bow is not the 
boy that draws the gun.” 

An encouraging account of a rural 
music group comes from West Bolton, 
Vt. In the school in West Bolton are 
eleven children, and they all play some 
sort of musical instrument. Under the 
direction of their teacher, they have 
formed an orchestra. 

The orchestra is a harmonica orchestra, 
consisting of seven harmonicas, two 
jew’s-harps, a xylophone, snare drum and 
organ. A queer combination, perhaps, 


Winners at Third National Camp 





pose of buying music and in- 
struments. Arrange to hold 
your rehearsals in the school- 
house, or a home where a piano 
is available, if possible. Some 
one to play the piano is a great 
help, but not absolutely essen- 
tial. 

In starting a new organiza- 
tion with inexperienced players, 
effective results can frequently 
be obtained by playing only a 
few simple, popular numbers. 
The reason is that the musical 
grasp of the players frequently 
does not reach farther than this 
plane of music. It is absolutely 
necessary to start by giving 
them a few selections which 
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will create immediate satisfac- 
tion, in order to encourage them 
to keep on trying to improve. 

Perhaps you are blessed with 
more musical talent by nature 
than the average person in 
your community. You can do no greater 
service than start a club of some kind 
with the particular purpose of making 
music, just as other leaders in 4-H clubs, 
Future Farmers associations, boy-scout 
groups, camp-fire girls and the like are 
=—s their groups for work and 
play. 

For as Miessner says, ‘‘When children 
can make music themselves; it is doubly 
valuable to them because it becomes a 
means of self-expression. We are not 
concerned so much with ‘what children 
will do in music’ as we are with ‘what 
music may do in children.’ The child 
that has found fun in making music will 
not make mischief. The girl that plays 


Helen Drinker, Virginia, and John Jackson, 
Louisiana, were chosen most typical 4 


Club girl and 4-H Club boy at Third National 


Camp in June 


but one that produces music, stirring 
marches, lilting folk-songs, played with# 
beat and spirit that set the blood @ 
tingling and the feet to keeping time. 
The members of the orchestra rang? 
from seven years to fifteen years in ag 
They play Juanita, My Bonnie, Home 
Sweet Home, Evelina, Spanish Ca 4 
My Old Kentucky Home, Jingle the | 
Old Zip Coon, Bear Went over 
Mountain, Old MacDonald, Polly We 
Doodle, Oh My Darling Clementine | 
Taps, On Wisconsin, Farmer in the )' 
Yankee Doodle, America, Comes 
Through the Rye and many others, tie 
cluding old household songs, pat! 


and popular airs. 
—— 
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Jo —All Bird--Covers 





By CHARLES 5-—$ 
LL Our Folks who read | 
The Farm Journal care- 
ally will remember in the 
yay number the excellent 
ditorial, “No Money for 
the Insect-Eaters.”” The sum 
if $7,800,000 has been ap- 
sopriated by Congress to 
buy ground to establish 
-ofuges for migratory game 





birds. 

It has always been so. 
Money can always be found 
i) help the sportsmen. 
There are two kinds of 
gortsmen—good and bad— 
ad you on the farm have 
net both kinds. I know 
wme who are real bird conservationists, 
wd I have seen others shoot meadow- 
ks and other song and insectivorous 
bids near Philadelphia, and also steal 
the eggs of the clapper-rails and other 
birds at Wallops Island, Va. 

It is up to bird-lovers everywhere to 
yovide sanctuaries for song and in- 
wtivorous birds. If the Government 
yon't, we will. 

There has been much talk about saving 
wr song and insectivorous birds, but 
ittle action. Action is what is needed 
tohelp cut down the 10 per cent damage 
tofarmers’ crops by insect pests. 

We all know that birds can not do all 
the work, but they can do much if we 
work to secure the right balance of bird 
lf. Right now, turn your farm into 
abird sanctuary. See that the beneficial 








RON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Balcony, porch, 
ep, stair railings, grilles, etc. Catalog on request. 
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Cincinnati tron Fence Co., 
i Spring Grove Ave.. 


0 Monument'l9 


) 
For a limited time to advertise our 

| wonderful values. We want one in 
I=] every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 

4 «Wide, 10 in. thick, wt. 500 Ibs. All 
Lettering Free. Satisfaction Guaran- 

teed. Write for information, 

American Memorial Company 

BN), Atlanta National Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


CORNS 


and tender toes — relieved 

in | minute by these thin, 
ing, healing pads. Safe! # 

dldrug, shoe and dept. stores, 35c 


Dr Scholl's 
lino-pads 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone? 


ith School Course 
In 2 Years 


% two 
md he at®- Meets all requirements for entrance to 


ofessions his and thirty-six other 
“musare described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it 


= AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Sth Drone! Ave. & Sth St. @A.S. 1924 _cmCAco 


eS — 
DO YOU 


AMMER 





You can complete 
this simplified High 
School Course at home M 


ractical 
DAY. 











in, ts for 288-page book on Stammering and 
myself aftee auee and Cure.” It tells how I 
(gy er stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, | 
tem Bity,, 1147 North Hlinols St., Indianapolis | 


P. SHOFFNER 


birds are protected. Destroy 
the enemies of bird life, and 
if you are bothered by the 
wrong kind of sportsman, 
post your grounds. 

So far, 917,888 men, 
women and children have 
signed the pledge of the 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. It 
is one club you can’t get 
into by the mere paying of 
money of any amount. You 
must sign the pledge and you 
then become a member for 
life. We need many times 
900,000 members, and it is 
your duty and mine to bring 
the wanderers in. 

We want reports from all our club 
members of their work for the birds. 
This is the only way we can tell what 
you are daing and how we can help you. 

If you want help in your bird work, 
or a bulletin on “‘Bird-Houses You Can 
Make’”’ just drop a postal to the Libert 
Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

a postscript, let me add that 
the motto of the club is “Protect Our 
Feathered Friends.” 


a m 


The Bird Book 


NEW bird book will come from the 

binders on or about Labor Day. It 
will contain about 450 pages and more 
than 100 illustrations. 

But there would be no excuse for a 
new book on birds, with so many good 
ones on the market, if this new one were 
not quite different. 

In the first place, it describes accu- 
rately 100 of our common birds; it tells 
what they do for us, as well as what kind 
of tail feathers they wear; it is particu- 
larly valuable to school-teachers and 
nature classes, because of the more than 
500 questions and answers that accom- 
pany the 40 chapters; and finally, the 
price is only $2, postpaid, when most 
bird books are much more expensive. 

The author of The Bird Book is Charles 
P. Shoffner, Associate Editor of this 
magazine and secretary of the Liberty 
Bell Bird Club. A lifetime of study of 
bird life has gone into the book, and Mr. 
Shoffner has borne in mind particularly 
the special needs of teachers of bird 
classes, who will find the book a wonder- 
ful labor-saver. 

Orders for The Bird Book will be ac- 
cepted at once, the books to be maiied 
as soon as ready, and Mr. Shoffner will 
personally autograph the first 1,000 
copies ordered previous to date of pub- 
lication. 

Address orders to Liberty Bell Bird 
—_ The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, 

Be 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 

the Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

917,888 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 





| Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Learn | 
Electricity 
byActual Work 


Student 
Testing and 
Repairing Motor 


In theGreatShops 
Coyne 


Complete Training in 
12 Weeks Get into the BIG PAY 


FIELD. The whole world 
of Electricity is open to you as a COYNE-trained 
man. 12 weeks from now you can be a trained Elec- 
trician no matter what you are doing today. Make this 
the most profitable and enjoyable summer of your life. 
Come to Chi oon beautiful Lake Michigan. the Elec- 
trical Center of the world. I'll allow your Railroad Fare 
from any place in the United States! Clip Coupon Now 
for Full particulars and for Big Free Book. 


Learn to Earn $60 a Week 


Coyne training is practical, money- 
and Up making training fo correspond- 
ence. You work on the greatest outlay of Electrica’ 
Machinery in any school in the country, everything 
from Doorbells to Power Plants—everything to 

you a thoroughly-trained BIG-PAY EXP: ERT. 


No Advanced Education 
or Experience 290.000. 553 imate 
no difference what kind of work you are cone, Pom, 


a trained man sarong the C 
DOING METHOD! I have done it for 


Pt allow your Railroad Fare to Chicago, from any 
place in the United States if you act quick! And right 
now I am including absolutely free of extra charge, 
my complete Aviation Electrical, Radio and Auto, 


1 
Truck and Tractor Lap 
We Are courses. CLIP COUPON NOW! 
Specialists | Earn While You Learn 
We do not att My Employment nt 
toteachyou —_ helps you get a hyp 8 


altrades. Wespe- eere ier onksee ——. 





ity and nothing 
else. Have been Ba 


Gend ow 
teaching El Don’t delay a minute— get mt 


ity by actual work | bio Free and full 
for 30 years. p= 4 of my special offer. 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


S00 So. Paulina Street Dept. C 9-33, Chicago 


Mail For Free Boo 


WEE GEE meee eer 
Mr. H. C. LEWIS, Pres. Dept. C 9-33, 











J Coyne Electrical School 


500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear H. C.: I sure want one of those 
Big handsome 12x 15 books, with actual 
Photogragh Reproductions. Send it 
uick. I’ll be looking for it innext mail. 
want the facts without 
under any obligation. 


Name... 


placing me 4 
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\ Vie the next arrivals at the 


tee want to bury it—hastily? Or 
will they sniff enviously and ad- 


















miringly at that mellow, fragrant, 
tantalizing aroma? If that precious 
briar of yours is packed with Sir 
Walter Raleigh it will be as good 
company on the eighteenth hole 
as on the first. It’s milder. It’s fu// 
of flavor. It’s cool and smooth. 
Pack a tin on your hip before 
your next round of golf and watch 
how a sweet disposition improves 
your game. 


If you don’t know Sir Walter Raleigh, send 
us the name of your regular tobacconist and 
we will see that you have a chance to get 


acquainted with this rich, milder tobacco. 


Dept. 269, Brown and Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, Louisville, Ky. 


Sm WALTER 


RALEIGH 
Smoking Tobacco 


milder 















Fears the Worst — BRIDEGROOM — “I 
dropped in to see you about some insur- 
ance.” 


INSURANCE MERCHANT—‘“Oh, I see. 
You wish to protect your new wife.”’ 

BRIDEGROOM—‘‘No, not at all; I want 
alimony insurance.” 


Believe It or Not—HE—“Your wife’s 
grandmother seems very old. How old 
is she?” 




















Haw—‘“I don’t exactly know. But 
I can tell you that at her last birthday 
party eleven people fainted from the 
heat of the candles on the cake.” 


Wealthy man in New York has just 
moved into a 45-room apartment. Is he 
looking for the comforts of home, or is 
he training to be an explorer? 


Looking Ahead—Pa—“John has no 
money now, but I’d rather see you 
marry him than old Moneybags.”’ 


DAUGHTER—‘“‘Well, it’s this way: 


| John and I talked it over, and we both 


feel I ought to marry Moneybags first.” 


That Kind of Face—REPORTER—“ said 
in my article that the man ‘fell on his 
face and hurt it,’ and you cut out the 
last three words.”’ 
EDITOR—‘“‘Yes, I know the man.” 
—Pathfinder. 


SOMETHING WRONG SOME- 
WHERE 

















“Good night, Bill! the guy’s hollow!” 


Best Not Ask—BuFFruM—‘“‘Hello, old 
man! Haven’t seen you for years. What 
are you doing now?”’ 

ScUFFUM—‘“‘I’m a lawyer.” 

BuFFUM—‘“‘Honest?”’ 

ScuFFUM—‘“I said I was a lawyer. 
Isn’t that enough?”’ 


All He Needs—WILL—“‘I’ve got half a 
mind to get married.” 

Bitt—“‘If that’s all you have, you 
will.” 


She Didn’t Try—‘“‘Hildegarde is a girl 
who could have married anybody she 
pleased.” 

“Then why is she still single?” 

“She never pleased anybody.” 














The boy invents a quick-acting fertilizer 
and rises quickly in the ranks 


If you think a trust and savings bank is 
an institution that will trust anybody 
with its savings—well, it ain’t. 


Fright Indeed—Mr. SMITH—“So you 
got a scare when you heard the burglar 
downstairs?” 

Mr. JoNES—“A scare! Why, I could 
hear my false teeth chattering in the 
glass of water.” 


Try It, Anyhow—HELENA—“I wish | 
knew how to get rid of that Dr. Sawyer. 
I don’t like him hanging around all the 
time.” 

JESSICA—“‘Why not eat an apple 4 
day?” 


The Farm Journal Says 


We know many women who are no 
strong on logic, but who generally do the 
right thing. They’re like watches which 
point to the correct hour, but have 
themselves no idea how they do it. 


Japan has decorated Mussolini, and there 
are several other people who have 
to and missed him. 


Uncle Levi Zink says he has never beet 
so near being divorced as when he made 
it a rule to do exactly as his wife asked. 


What we can’t understand about - 
long-distance women swimmers 18 wha 
they do with their handbags. 


Wonder if Solomon had to send wedding | 
presents and anniversary presents to a | 
his wives’ nieces? 

Man is but a worm of the dust; le 
wiggles about awhile, and preset 
some chicken gets him. 


We hope the old neck never gets too stif 
to crane at a flock of planes overne®™ 


Smaller than the molecule is the ” 
the proton is smaller than the atom, But 
the electron is smaller than that. 
the very smallest thing is the 
whose girlfriendon spurns him. 


————— 
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Be Guided 


by a name 


that has meant 
absolute tube 
integrity for the 


. 14 
years 


An ever increasing 
public demand has 
resulted in nation- 
al endorsement 
based on fidelity of 
tone and superior 
performance. 


They protect your 
tadio investment. 


Standard Since 1915 


— CUNNINGHAM, INc. 
"ew York San Francisco 
Atlanta 


Chicago 
Dallas 














“50 Years Ago” 


Here are some of the 
interesting and en- 
tertaining items 
Wilmer Atkinson 
printed in The 
Farm Journal for 
August, 1879 


§ A man’s character is known by what 
he laughs at. 


{ “Will wheat mix; that is, if two va- 
rieties are sown side by side?”’ No. 


§| The main point in treating burns and 
scalds is to exclude air from the affected 
part. 


§ Consumptives must have out-door 
air, and plenty of it. Nothing else will 
save them; that will if taken in time. 


§ Cut off blackberry canes, as soon as 
clear of fruit, to within two feet of the 
ground. We mean two feet, not four. 


§ A big coat of barn-yard manure is 
excellent for a crop of wheat. We may 
have said this before; if so, we stick to it. 


{| See that sugar corn that is to be canned 
is young and tender. It will not come 
out young and tender if it goes in old and 
tough. 


§ A small teaspoonful of fine salt put on 
the top of a Canada thistle when wet 
with dew, fog, or rain is sure death to 
top and root. 


§ We will be pleased to show to those 
who call a sample glass bottle similar to 
those used near New York for marketing 
milk. Milk dairymen should see what 
there is in the new system. 


§ Working men in the cities are trying to 
establish eight hours as a legal day’s 
work. How would that suit our farmer 
readers who find fourteen hours too few, 
during the summer season? 


§ Trying at the same time to drink in 
the beauties of the bonnets of two ladies, 
who are walking in opposite directions, 
has made many a woman crosseyed for 
life. This applies most to city ladies. 


§| The water in many places is very low 
in springs and streams. Do you give 
your chickens water every day? If you 
don’t, your own supply ought to be cut 
off for a day or two; then you would 
know how it is yourself. 


§| The man who thinks his grandfather 
lived in a dark age and that 
all wisdom and knowledge is 
peculiar to the present gen- 
eration is afool. The truth is 
we are constantly learning 

and ever forgetting, and it is a serious 

question whether we do not forget about 
as much as we learn. 


{ A Texas subscriber writes for informa- 
tion about alfalfa. The associate editor 
has twice sowed this variety of clover. 
It gave fair promise during the summer, 
but entirely disappeared on the succeed- 
ing spring. Red clover side by side, 
treated in the same manner, grew finely 
and stood the winter well. Judge Fuller- 
ton, of New York, who owns a large farm 
in Virginia, where he has succeeded in 
growing it, deems it a valuable crop for 
soiling cattle. Yet we suggest caution 
in trying these new and wonderful forage 
plants. Indian corn and red clover are 
the standbys in this country; they are so 
nearly good enough that no farmer need 
distress himself because he can find 
nothing better. 
















SuperX 
Outshoots Them All! 


To get the high-flying ducks and geese that 
are beyond the reach of other loads, shoot 
Super-X. This famous long-range shell is 
the load with the Short Shot String. The 
pellets in the shot charge travel in a com- 
pact mass instead of stringing out in the air. 
More pellets reach the spot you aim at. 
Super-X gives you clean kills. Fewer crip- 
mae Dense, even patterns. 15 to 20 yards 
onger effective range. 
For shooters who want extra long range, 
Western also loads the Super-X shell with 
Lubaloy (copperized) shot. This new load 
has a Super Short Shot String and the longest 
range of any shell on the market! The Lub- 
aloy (copperized) shot are harder. There is 
less deformity. Greater velocity. Greater 
killing power. Ideal for the second barrel 
of a double gun or the later shots of a mag- 
azine gun. 
For quail and rabbits shoot Xpert, the hard- 
hitting, top-quality load that sells at a po 
ular price. The Western Field shell for all- 
round shooting has been the standby with 
farmers and sportsmen for more than 20 
years. Shoot the shells which are made by 
the company that specializes in ammunition 
exclusively. Try Western Lubaloy .22's. 
They won't rust your rifle and are free from 
grease. There are Western dealers every- 
where. Write us for free literature describ- 
ing WesTERN’s important ammunition de- 
velopments. 


Western CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


842 Hunter Ave., East Alton. IIl. 
Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 


















































The Long Range Shotgun Shell 
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> PICE is usually grown above the 
ground, but ginger is an excep- 

: tion, being the root of a plant 
( ? native to China but grown freely 
\_ _/ in many other tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. Some of the est 
ginger is grown in Jamaica. Ginger is a 
perennial reed-like plant with annual leafy 
stems three or four feet high. When the 
plant is about a year old and the leaves 
begin to wither and fade, the roots are dug. 


Most of us think of diamonds 
as ornaments, yet a jeweler 


Useful Also 





is an Honorable Mention 
photograph, taken by A. L. Tracy, of Missouri 





Why is it the other 
fellow is the mean- 
est man, but you and I are just 
angels? 


You Answer 


Amen My farm is where I get 
closest to God, and this is 


weather, such as 
we have been having in some 
parts of the country, we have 
learned the need of mulch, hoe and 
the cultivator if we would get any 
garden crops. Nothing makes up 
for lack of moisture like thorough 
cultivation and effective mulch. 


The Chicago World’s Fair Cen- 
tennial Celebration in 1933 will 
be worth seeing. The agricultural exhibits 
will demonstrate what progress has been 
made during the past century. Save your 
pennies and be prepared to take the trip. 


Save Up 


Respect these signs wher- 
ever shown. The common 
law of the land guarantees the privacy of 
one’s home, in town or country. 


No Trespass 








The Farm Journal 


CENTION 


This, that and the other—short items of interest from near and far 


The Cypress 


What is known as a “ey. 
Knee 


press knee” is a growth at. 
tached to the root system 
of the cypress tree. It rises around the 
base like pickets in a fence, but not go 
close together. It has always been thought 
that the cypress tree breathes through ity 


life at its best. E.L.V. knees, but investigations recently con. 
ducted show that when the knees are cyt 
Always True In time of dry _ off, the growth of the tree is retarded, 


although the tree lives. 


Bill Knew Being raised on the farm and 
used to fresh eggs, little Bill 
could not bear the taste of a cold-storage 
egg. He was visiting Aunt Ellen in the 
city, and the next morning she noticed him 
frowning at his egg. “Bill, why don’t you 
eat your egg?’’ she asked, sweetly. “Aw,” 
he replied, ‘‘I think the hen that laid this 
one did a poor job.” 
The Koran Says “Thou shalt find thy 
happiness on_ earth 
through prayer, love and perfume.” And 
who can say it is wrong? 


Not So New Our fair ones are using mil- 

lions of dollars’ worth of 
cosmetics to make them more beautiful, 
but the Chinese are said to have used the 






























friend of ours tells us that 40 per cent of nN en eyebrow-pencil, rouge, face-cream and 
the world’s diamond output is used for = Eno hair ointments with great skill, while the 
commercial purposes. That seems hardly a ‘| < women of ancient Britain were using blue 
possible, but you must remember the : } clay paint as cosmetics. 
number of drills in which diamonds must iS 
be used. Wiens es, 18 Oh, Boy! There is a ruler in India who 
has a carpet, 8 x 10 feet, made 
We'll Be There Dr. Bela Dorner, of Sito. of pearls. On the other hand, it is esti- 
Budapest, for more than ee mated that the individual income of 
ten years carried on a series of tests in , India’s 300,000,000 people is less than the If v 
laboratories until he perfected the process equivalent of $25 yearly. Some difference y 
that turns corn-stalks into paper. In ten ach between the riches of the princes and the they 
minutes (if you are in a hurry) you can Sad income of the folks they govern! y 
see, at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933, mixtu 
the results of his ten years of labor and Sts 
experiment. as, a8 A well-known slogan illustrated—“Save the puriti 
4 Surface and You Save All.’”” An Honorable 
Who, oh, Who? If you read the June s eng Mention picture, taken by Mrs. Clarence moves 
number of The Farm aie Skrukrud, of Minnesota 
Journal, you will see it says the new size why o 
bank-notes will save the Government at 
least $2,000,000 a year. What we want tian motor 
to know is, who'll get that $2,000,000? sesecnmnaneanasneeas ee 
Tex 
Again, Safety It is estimated that the HAOMOMAMMDA Ax , 
. First annual economic loss due asitlo 
to injuries and deaths ‘ 
caused by highway accidents in the oil as 
United States is $900,000,000, or almost fl 
three times the cost of the Panama Canal. From edge of a trati 
field on the hill is th 
Look at Your There is an emerald as oT aoe 8 the 
Hand large as a man’s hand oe oo Saperi- menta 
the collection of jewels jiont Station 
hidden in the Green Vaults of Constanti- near Fairbanks, Act 
nople. It is one of the world’s largest Alaska, comes 
stones. this interesting 
picture taken on ance ¢ 
: January 1, 
Classy Have you seen the beautiful new 1929. Ie pr Bins Texac. 


switch-plates for electric wiring? 
They come in all colors, and you can buy 
them with luminous buttons so they can 
be seen in the dark. Get them for your 
“Modern Home.” 


the sun taken at 
intervals of 20 ~'! 
minutes. Photo * 

by Mrs. Lucy Morton. 
days of the year if the sky is clear. 


hard-c 
hodiec 








She says: “This picture shows we see the sun on the 
The sun shines only about three hours 


shore 
a day’ 
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WV, eres a story in that golden color 


If you could see crude oils before 
they are refined . .. dirty, gummy 
mixtures — if you could see the im- 
purities that scientific refining re- 
moves, you would realize at once 
why only the cleanest and clearest of 
motor oils is safe for your engine. 

Texaco Golden Motor Oil is as pure 
as it looks—as fine and sturdy a motor 
oil as exact, controlled refining and 
filtration processes can produce. It 
is the final result of years of experi- 
mentation and research. 

Actual day in and day out perform- 
ance conclusively proves the value of 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil. Free from 
hard-carbon-forming elements; full- 


bodied and heat-resisting, Texaco 


protects pistons and cylinder walls— 
preserves power. Asa result, engines 
run smoother and quieter and re- 
quire less adjustment when Texaco is 
used consistently. 

Test Texaco in your own engine! 

Stop under the Texaco Red Star 
with the Green T for Texaco Golden 
Motor Oil and for the new and better 
Texaco —a high test gasoline at no 
added price. Both are sold today in 


every State—everywhere uniform. 


COMPANY 
PRODUCTS 


TEXAS 


PETROLEUM 


THE 


TEXACO 


TEXACO 


GOLDEN MOTOR ODL 





FULL BODY 





CLEAN-CLEAR-PURE 

















( NCE your children taste good bread—bread made 

with Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast—they’ll always 
want it. Its full rounded golden crown delights the 
eye; its texture is fine and uniform; its flavor is 
incomparable. For children and adults, too, there is 


no better, more healthful food. 


Still another advantage of Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast 
is its health-building effect when eaten in any one of 
a number of easy and pleasant ways. Try these yeasts 
with a bit of butter or jam; mash them fine and mix 
with a cereal, or soak the cake in water and drink 
the impregnated liquid. 
Yeast Foam promotes growth, develops strength and 
energy and contributes 





amazingly to health and 
well being. When used as 
a ferment for bread, root 
beer and similar products, 
the results are uniformly 
satisfactory. Guaranteed 
by the world’s largest 
makers of dry yeast, the 
Northwestern Yeast Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 














Package of 5 cakes 
—at your grocer—10c 





—just the same 
except in name 


Ask our expert what you want to know 
about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, 

Department of Agriculture, will be glad to 

answer any question about flour, yeast, tem- 

perature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, 
baking, ete. 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 

1749 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me descriptive booklets on yeast for 
health: yeast for better bread; Yeast Foam 
Tablets; yeast for poultry. 


Name 


Address 





